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1 incidents, and of 
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ING Hot Park Place, New York, 
Such sketches as may be used will be paid for at 


liberal rates. 

| crowning act of the late Presidential 
—*- election has been duly performed in the 
presence of both Houses of Congress by an 
official ascertainment of the electoral bal- 
lots that were cast, and by the declaration 
that James A. Garfield has been lawfully 
elected as President, and Chester A, Arthur 
as Vice-President of the United States. It 
is true that some pending questions under 
this head have been left unsettled, but it is 
better that doubtful questions should be 
left unsettled than that they should be set- 
tled by force of a mere majority vote | 
against the rule of right, or even against | 
the rule of right as understood by a strong | 
and intelligent minority. 

It is for this reason, as our readers are | 
aware, that we have never favored the | 
adoption of the so-called Morgan-Bicknell 
Joint-Rule, by which the Democratic ma- | 
jority in both Houses of Congress were at 
tirst inclined to regulate the ‘‘ counting ”’ of 
the electoral bailots. This rule, we admit, 
was a great improvement on the Joint-Rule 
by which the Republican majority in Con- 
gress assumed to count the Presidential 
ballots during the period of Republican as- 
ecendency in both Houses; but that was a 
time of ‘‘storm and pressure,’’ when, as 
Mr. Robeson recently confessed on behalf 
of his party, many things were done on the 
plea of ‘‘necessity”’ which can find no jus- | 
tification in these ‘‘ piping times of peace.” | 
And, moreover, as two wrongs never make 
a right, no sufficient plea for Democratic 
wrong-doing can ever be properly drawn | 
from any act or proceeding which was | 
worthy of condemnation in the Republican 
Party. 

It was a wise and true doctrine of Mr. | 
Jefferson that things which are extra-con- 
stitutional should never be brought within | 
the pale of the Constitution by ‘‘force of | 
construction,” however expedient or desir- | 
able the things may be in themselves con- 
sidered. For instance, he held that the| 
purchase of Louisiana was very expedient | 
and very desirable on every ground of na- 
tional advantage and of national safety, 
but, not finding in the Constitution any 
warrant for the purchase and annexation of 
foreign territory, he recommended that the 
acquisition of Louisiana ehould be made 
contingent on the adoption of such an 
amendment to the instrument as would 
cover the case in question. 

We know that in that case his scruples 
were not shared by the majority of Con- 
gress, but everybody will admit that, with 
his understanding of the Constitution, the 
principle on which he acted was required 
by every obligation of private honor and of 
public duty. And it is this same principle 
which dominates the political situation 
created by the appointments of the Consti- 
tution in the matter of counting the Presi- 
dential ballots. The language of the Con- 
stitution leaves an impenetrable obscurity 
resting on all cases of ‘‘ disputed ballots,” 
when the dispute is brought into the Halls 
of Congress on a question as to ballots 
which ought to be counted and ballots 
which ought to be rejected. The Constitu- 
tion is silent at the critical point where it is 
most important of all that it should speak 
witha clearand emphatic voice. And hence 
comes the hardihood with which political 
partisans are ready, at the stress of any 
emergency, to put the clamor of party in 
the place which should be occupied by the 
oracle of the Constitution; and hence comes 
the flippancy with which men change and 
swap their opinions on this subject accord- 
ing to the conceived necessities of political 
advantage for the time being. 

Whether the votes of Georgia, in the pre- 
sent case, should have been counted or not 
is an open question which there was no 
means of cloging under the Constitution as 
it now stands. The same question, sub- 
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THE FINAL COUNT. 


T is a matter of congratulation that the 


stantially, arose in 1856, when the electors | 


of Wisconsin failed to cast their ballots on 
the day required by law; and since that 
date the question of disputed electoral bal- 
lots has recurred at every Presidential 
count except one. If, then, the country is 
not ‘ »-day forearmed against the peril which 
lurk. in the darkness of the Constitution 
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clared that ‘‘ the President of the Senate Is 
not invested by the Constitution of the 
United States with the right to count the 
votes of electors for President and Vice- 
President of the United States, so as to de- 
termine what votes shall be received and 
counted, or what votes shall be rejected” 

a declaration which, we are sure, ex- 
presses the almost universal sense of the | 
country. But that is a purely negative de- 
claration, and the only objection made to it 
by Senator Edmunds and others was that 
the declaration did not carry its negation 
far enough, by equally denying to both 
Houses of Congress a right, under the Con- 
stitution, ‘‘to determine what votes shall 
be received and counted, or what votes 
shall be rejected.” It is held, and we 
think rightly held, that the Constitution, as 
it stands, contemplates nothing more than 
a purely ministerial counting. The caseof | 
disputed ballots was not foreseen by its | 
framers. and therefore no provision has 
been made for the decision of any such 
disputes under the umpirage of the Federal 
Government. It is what the constitutional | 
lawyers calla , and it is an| 
omission which can be radically cured by 
nothing so well as by an amendment to the 
Constitution. And hence, when the Senatgs, 
as an addendum to its recent negative de- 
claration, proceeded to express the aflirma- 
tive opinion that it is ‘‘the duty of Con- 
gress, without delay, to institute measures 
to secure the due and orderly performance 
of such duty (the counting of genuine and 
the rejection of unlawful electoral ballots) 
in the future,” it put on record an aflir- 
mation which conveys a stinging rebuke to 
both parties for their past inaction under 
this head, and a rebuke which will still 
cling to them unless they show in the fu- 
ture a much higher sense of duty than they 
have shown in the past. So long as the 
Presidential count is left at the mercy of a 
Jvint-Rule of both Houses it will be left at 
the mercy of partisan caprice; and to make 
the Presidency of these United States a 
football of party within the precincts of 
Congress is to familiarize the country, 
every four years, with the prospect 9 
being doomed to make a wretched choice 
between usurpation or anarchy. 


ISUS 


THE LESSON OF A GREAT LIFE. 


THOROUGHLY earnest thinker, what- 

ever his solution of the problems of 
life, must always doa great work among 
men. But there are those who do a greater. 
Behind the thinkers are the men who feel. 
And these it is that move mankind, since it 
is by them the thinkers are roused into a de- 
sire for action. Sucha man, pre-eminently, 
was Thomas Carlyle. The secret of his 
immense influence lies not so much in his 
teachings as in his personality. His writ- 
ings are not a connected, thoughtful argu- 
ment, deliberately planned to force convic- 
tion of great truths; rather they seem a 
succession of lightning flashes laying bare 
a great heart, throbbing now with intensest 
pity, sympathy, compassion, now with bit- 
terest indignation, scorn, contempt, as the 
woes or the wrong-doing of mankind by 
turns take possession of it. 

He was before all things a man possessed 
with an ideal, and it is not among the least 
of his services to mankind that he taught 
them the beauty and nobleness of striving 
to attain the unattainable, of yearning to 
comprehend sométhing of the incompre- 
hensible, the eternities and the immensities 
which are Truth; and that he set them to 
learn the mystery of the Silences, those un- 
utterable communings of a man with his 
own soul, and with a higher, because a di- 
vine, nature. Such teachings from the lips 
of a man less intensely personal might have 
degenerated into mysticism, but Carlyle 
was too thoroughly human for any such 
danger. He roused to action, not con- 
demned to purposeless introspection. His 
hatred of shams was too real for any allow- 
ance of affectation, even in thought. Hy- 
pocrisy, that tribute which vice pays to 
virtue, was his abhorrence. To feel and to 
act, as well as to know the right, such is 
the purpose of his teaching. His earnest- 
ness in the work is only equaled by his 
boldness and his confidence in the truth of 
his ideal. 

That the power and permanence of Car- 
lyle’s work lies in the man rather than in 
his doctrine, grows more evident as the bril- 
liant light which glowed around that doc- 
trine when it first was uttered fades away. 
Its central idea is herc-worehip, its basis is 
Pantheism. The “‘life-principle,” a divine 
reality, pervades all nature in a higher or 
| lower degree, from the blade of grass to the 





human soul. Man possesses more of it 
than other creatures, and the man who is 
found to possess it in the highest degree is 
the highest impersonation of divinity—the 
| hero who ought to rule mankind. Thus 
|there is, in an intellectual and moral 


under this head, it is not because the coun- | sense, a divine right of kings; the only 


try has not been sufficiently forewarned. 


dificulty in a world where so many sham 


It is because partisan interests and pre- | kings have reigned is to recognize the true 


possessions are suflered to override the | king. 
plain principles and the imperative obliga- 


tions of civil duty and of patriotism. 


One great aim in all Carlyle’s writ- 
| ings is to urge mankind up to that econdi- 
tion where power shall be measured out 


A majority of the Senate has recently de-| exactly in proportion to ability, and in 
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which the true hero shall come to his rights. | 
In such a system the essential equality | 
of men finds no place, men being rega:ded 
as more or less worthy in propertion as | 
they contain more or less of the divine. | 
Hence Carlyle repudiates with scorn the | 
right of the majority to govern. ‘* The 
secrets of the universe are revealed to the 
wise and noble-minded alone, who used not 
to be in the majority in my time,” he says, 
and adds, ‘‘Itis the everlasting privilege of 
the foolish to be governed by the wise.” | 
How this ideal state is to be reached he does | 
not adequately explain, nor, indeed, can he, | 
since the flaw in his logic lies just here— | 
that the only possible method of discover- | 
ing his hero must be by an appeal to uni- | 
versal suffrage, which he abhors. And a | 
singular illustration of the assertion, 
that it is the man, not the doctrine, which 
has influenced the world, lies in the fact 
that while he worships heroes, believes in 
divine right and refuses universal equality, 
those who are nearest his ideal of a hero 
look with something like contempt upon 
his teachings, while the poor, the op- | 
pressed, the factory-girl, the heavily-bur- | 
dened farm-tenant stretch out eager hands 
to him as to their strong champion. 

Such a man as this, for ali his poetic in- 
sight, would often be led astray by his im- 
agination. And sv we find his predictions 
often at fault, and his sympathies warming 
to the wrong side. It was the chivalric in 
his nature which, joining hands with his 
innate contempt of democracy, drew forth 
all his sympathies for the South in the 
time of our civil war, and led him to pro- 
phesy its ultimate triumph. For the slave 
he had no pity, because he saw him 80 low 
in the scale of intelligence, imbued with so 
little of the divine. No doubt these mis- 
takes were purely of ignorance. A more 
adequate acquaintance of facts would have 
changed his views and enlisted his sympa- 
thies in another direction. 

Of the failings of this great man we all 
know—how the half-humorous sympathy 
with human frailty which, in his earlier 
years, shone through all his hatred of 
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last into cynicism; how he outlived his 
growth, and then went on repeating old 
truths in new formulas, thinking to make 
them more impressive by shriller and more 
vehement iteration; how the failure to 
reach his own ideal soured his life; how 
his very popularity became a poison to his 
genius, and the penetrating judgment 
which forty-five years-ago he pronounced 
upon his friend, Edward Irving, became a 
prophecy of hfs own later years: ‘‘ Uncon- 
sciously, for the most part in deep uncon- 
sciousness, there was now the impossibility 
to live neglected, to walk in the quiet paths 
where alone it is well with us. Singularity 
must henceforth succeed singularity. 0, 
foulest Circean draught, thou poison of 
Popular Applause !”’ 

All this we know, but the truth of his 
life, of his personality, shines brightly 
above all his human frailties as above the 
limitations and errors of his teachings. 
That essential truth is not less powerful 
now than when, fifty years ago, he em- 
bodied it in the central ‘utterance of the 
central work of his life, the ‘Sartor Resar- 
tus.” ‘* There is in man a higher than love 
of Happiness. He can do without Happi- 
ness, and instead thereof find Blessedness. 
Love not Pleasure, love God.” And again, 
‘‘Let him who gropes painfully in dark- 
ness or uncertain light lay this other pre- 
cept well to heart, which to me was of in- 
valuable service. Do the Duty which liest 
nearestthee! Thy second Duty willalready 
have become clearer.” 


THE GROWTH OF MONOPOLY. 
IXTY years ago Daniel Webster, in argu- 
ing that the diffusion of property is 
essential to the permanency of free govern- 
ment, said: ‘‘If the tendency of the laws 
and institutions of society be such as that 
property accumulates in few hands, a real 
aristocracy, in effect, exists in the land. 
This is not a merely artificial, but a natural 
aristocracy —a concentration of political 
power and influence in few hands, in conse- 
quence of large masses of property having 
accumulated in such hands. There is not 
a more dangerous experiment than to place 
property in the hands of one class, and 
political power in those of another. Indeed 
such a state of things could not long exist. 
If one changes hands, so will the other. If 
the property cannot retain the political 
power, the political power will draw after 
it the p.vperty.” Recent events in our 
business history may well recall attention 
to the principle here stated, and the dangers 
which menace us from the existence of 
colossal monopolies. That these dangers 
are not imaginary cannot be denied by any 
one who has watched the course of events 
as to two of the leading interests of the 

country—the telegraph and the railroad. 
The history of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company embodies the history of the 
telegraph in the United States. Rival after 
rival has been absorbed or destroyed by this 
the only company now in practical existence. 
In the short period of twenty-three years 
it has grown from a feeble corporation, 





| with only $ 


| talization $86,000,000. 





385,700 capital, to a mammoth 
one with $80,000,000. Of this increase, 
$3,322,000 were for the purchase of com 
peting lines prior to 1866, $7,216,300 for 
the United States Company, $11,833,100 


for the American Telegraph Company 
$15,000,000 for the American Union, and 
$8,400,000 for the Atlantic and Pacific—a 


total of $45,711,400 used in buying up com 
petition. The company has a bonded debt 
of over $6,000,000, making its total capi 
The actual value 
of all the property capitalized at such a 
high tigure is liberally estimated at about 


| $35,000,000, the other $45,000,000 being 


‘*water”’ of the purest quality. The profits 
of this corporation from June 30th, 1866, 
to June 30th, 1880—fourteen years—as 
officially reported, were $45,350,241, of 
which $23,103,492 were paid to the stock- 
holders in dividends, $5,447,015 for inter- 
est on bonds, and the remainder, it is 
claimed, was used in purchasing additional 
plant, which is now to be capitalized, the 
stockhoiders to be presented with a stock 
dividend of nearly 40 per cent. It is cal- 
culated by the officials of the company that 
the annua! net profits will be not less than 
$6,000,000, after paying $500,000 on ac- 
count of interest on bonds and sinking 
fund demands. Here is an example of 
a monopoly capable of preventing all 
competition, with capital sufficient to defy 
all opposition, override laws and resist the 
public demands, 

The immense growth of our railroad sys- 
tem provokes equal apprehension as to 
the future. With an addition of 7,150 
miles Jast year, there are now about 91,400 
miles in operation. Theaggregateamount 
of capital and bonded indebtedness of the 
railroads is now $5,000,900,000, estimating 
that nearly $300,000,000 were invested in 
1880. Whils all this vast network of lines, 
with its enormous capital, cannot be strictly 
said to be in the hands of a few, still itisa 
notorious fact that there is a community of 
interest which combines this immense capi- 
tal against every attempt at railroad legis- 
lation not in the interest of the railroads 
themselves. A more significant fact is, that 
a large number of these railroads are being 
absorbed by powerful corporations, and that 
by combinations, pools, consolidations, 
leases and purchases, a!l the roads are 
being brought into intimate relations with 
each other, involving a closer identity of in- 
terest and a unity of .purpose to protect 
themselves againstallcomers. Over 20,000 
miles of road and $1,500,000,000 are now 
embraced in a combination or working 
agreement to maintain rates and prevent 
competition. The four trunk lines, rivals 
for the business of the principal Eastern 
cities, and working under a pooling arrange- 
ment to divide the traffic between them, 
have a combined capital (stock and bonds) 
of over $470,000,000, and control 5,200 
miles of railroad. Nor is there a railroad 
of any importance in the country, which has 
a@ competitor, that is not identified with 
some scheme looking to the maintenance of 
rates. 

The dividends paid last year by the rail- 
roads amounted in the aggregate to 
$70,000,000, and the interest on bonds to 
about $120,000,000, making a total of 
$190,000,000. When it is remembered 
that the people are called upon to pay this 
amount in one year, and, as well, the 
salaries of officers and employés amount- 
ing to many millions more, and all other 
expenses connected with the operation of 
the railroads, it certainly must be admitted 
that they are directly interested in the 
economical and honest management of the 
lines. But, with a combined capital of 
$5,000,000,000 at their backs, the railroads 
have an obvious enormous advantage over 
their opponents. 

That from this concentration of capital 
dangers threaten will be denied only by 
the ignorant or those whose interest it is to 
silence discussion. A remedy is to be found 
in the union of the people against the 
further progress of monopoly, and the 
forcing of such legislation as wil! prevent 
consolidations and combinations and permit 
permanent competition. The remedy pro- 
posed by some—that of putting into the 
hands of the Government the management 
of either railroads or telegraphs—is not a 
commendable one. The concentration of 
power is to be deplored equally with the 
concentration of property. 


THE IRISH QUESTION. 


tae proceedings in the British Parlia- 

ment during the last week have been 
marked by r-ae of the excitement which 
attended the opening of the debate on the 
Coercion Bill. That Bill, after full diseus- 
sion, was on Wednesday passed to its 
second reading by a vote of 359 to 56, and 
on the following day was taken up in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. During the de- 
bate, Mr. Forster stated, in reply to a 
question, that the Act will apply to 
foreigners—a fact which will be of interest 
to the American Fenians who are now 
under eurveillance in both England and 
Ireland. A proposed amendment to the 
bill, to limit its retroactive action to Feb- 
ruary Ist, was rejected by a vote of 218 
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to 63. It is announced that immediately 
after the passage of the Coercion Bill, 
which it is hoped will be attained by the 
21st instant, the Land Bill will be intro- 
duced by Mr. Gladstone and pressed with 
all possible urgency. As this is the meas- 
ure which proposes a real solution of the 
problem of Irish pacification, its progress 


will be watched with genuine solicitude by | 


all who desire to see the land system and 
the rights of tenants placed upon just aud 
equitable foundations. Meanwhile it is 
quite apparent that the exhibition of unex- 
pected vigor and determination on the part 
of the Government, in the arrest of Davitt 
and the suspension of the obstructives in 
the Commons, has greatly depressed the 
Home Rule Party; and while the leaders 
will persist in the policy they have marked 
out, they have lost the popular confidence 
to such an extent that dissensions are 
sure to appear in the ranks heretofore 
80 compact and united. 
of the Government for the prompt suppres- 
sion of outbreaks of any sort are, at the 


The preparations | 


as much as possible to common law. Provo 
cation to commit a crime will be punishable, 
but it must be direct. Indecency, as in Amer- 
ica and England, will be subject to repression. 
Another evidence of progress in France is 
furnished in the fact that the Senate has passed 
the Bill from the Deputies, abolishing nearly 
all the restrictions hitherto hampering the 
right of public meeting. Simultaneously with 
this action in France, we learn that in Russia 
the Commission on Press Regulations has re- 
commended the abolition 
procedure. leaving Press offenses to be judged 
by the ordinary tribunals as regards newspa- 
pers in St. Petersburg, Moscow. and probably 
Odessa. It is also announced that Russia has 
matured a policy of internal reform which 


| aims at the establishment in the various pro- 


vinces of councils composed of representatives 
of the Government departments and elective 
assemblies competent to decide all questions 
affecting local interests. 

The Bill for the introduction of the scrulin 
de liste system of voting at elections has been 
under discussion in the French Chamber ot 
Deputies. This is a favorite scheme of Gam- 


| betta’s, and aims at the abolition of the exist 


same time, becoming more and more com- | { , 
| member, and the establishment of voting by 


plete, and it is now certain that any serious 
rising would be struck down with pitiless 
celerity. The Executive Council of the 
Land League has declared afresh that the 
only hope of Ireland lies in the success of 
its principles, and, in view of the gravity of 
the situation, has requested Mr. Parne!l to 
visit this country immediately with the 
view of ‘securing the sympathy of Ameri- 
cans and Irishmen in America.” The [Irish 
cause can gain nothing by another pilgrim- 
age of this arch-agitator to our shores. 
The truth is that Mr. Parnell is a failure. 
His motives may be patriotic and honora- 
ble. but to hold him up as a national leader 
and as a capable politician is to go against 
the record. ‘‘ Mr. Parnell,” asa writer has 
said, ‘‘has had magnificent opportunities, 
which he has wasted; he has had magnifi- 
cent support, which he has frittered away; 
he has had a magnificent road before him, 
which he has blocked up.” Possibly he 
could stimulate afresh the sympathy of 
Irishmen here with their countrymen at 
home, but that he could enlist the co-opera- 
tion of Americans in his schemes, we do not 
believe. They have too much contempt for 
his statesmanship to be beguiled into any 
active sympathy with the methods of re- 
form which he proposes. For the present 
Mr. Parnell finds it convenient to remain 
in Paris, whither he went for the purpose 
of seeing to the transfer of the Land 
League funds. 





HOT-HOUSE LUXURIES. 


TRAWBERRIES at ten dollars the quart 
are rather an expensive luxury, even for 
many wealthy people ; but it is, nevertheless, 
an existing fact that fruit-dealers, who derive 
most of their supply from the hot-houses of 
West Hoboken, stand ready to oblige the Cre- 
sus who cares more for his palate than his 
purse, in consideration of the above-named 
sum. As straws show which way the wind 
blows, so this fact indicates to some extent 
the wealth of a certain portion of our popula- 
tion. That the retailer secures a profit of 
about eighty per cent. on such purchases is a 
matter of small importance to Cresus. To 
those at all acquainted with this subject, it 
may not be uninteresting to state that the 
fruit now being received is of the Champion 
and Jaconda varieties, which are believed to 
be best adapted to hot-house culture, though 
at one time the Wilson variety was popular, 
owing to its fine flavor and rich color; those 
obtainable now, however, do not lack in either 
of these particulars. 

Speaking of hot-house fruit recalls the fact 
that the raising of fruits and vegetables in this 
way is by no means an unimportant industry 
in this country. A large amount of capital is 
invested, and the annual returns are generally 
quite liberal. Besides the hot-houses at West 
Hoboken, there are others in different parts 
of New Jersey, as well as a number at Pough- 
keepsie and Irvington, in this State, Boston, 
Mansfield and Fitchburg in Massachusetts. and 
in Providence, from all of which New York, 
which is by far the best market for luxuries, 
derives its Winter supply of such edibles as 
strawberries, black Hamburg grapes, cucum- 
bers, tomatoes, lettuce and radishes. In no- 
ticing some of the details of this traffic the 
novice learns that in this wintry weather 
tomatoes are sold by the pound, this being an 
imitation of the French method in small trans- 
actions in some articles where we use meas- 
ures. To the curious, it may be stated that 
the epicure who pays half a dollar fora cu- 
cumber at this season pays just double the 
wholesale price ; tomatoes at eighty-five cents 
the pound give the modest dealer a profit of 
75 per cent.; and black Hamburg grapes at 
six dollars the pound cost three dollars more 
than the retailer pays the large dealer. 


ECHOES FROM ABROAD. 


YOMETHING like genuine liberty of the 
S Press is at last assured in France. The 
Chamber has passed a Bill abolishing many of 
the vexatious restrictions heretofore existing 
and establishing an entirely new code in har- 
mony with the liberal spirit of the age. Under 
the new Act, which will no doubt become a 
law, no stamp, no caution money, and no pre- 
vious authorization for posting bills, hawking. 
or for drawings and caricatures, will be re- 
quired. Misdemeanors and crimes committed 
through the Press are classified with reference 





ing cireumscriptions,each of which return one 


departments instead. There is to be no diminu- 
tion in the number of members, but there will 
be 85 constituencies instead of 530, and every 
elector will vote for as many candidates as 
have to be elected in his department. The 
Seine Department. for instance, returns thirty- 
two members to the Lower House, so thata 
Parisian elector would have to draw up a list 
of thirty-two candidates. As it is altogether 
unlikely that the lower class of electors would 
be able to name thirty-two candidates of their 
own selection, all the advantage would lie 
with the candidates of the caucuses whose 
lists that class would be obliged to accept, 
and the result would be, practically, an enor- 
mous increase of the power of the “ bosses.” 
Possibly it may be for this reason that Gam- 
betta favors the system. 

The Canovas Conservative Ministry in 
Spain has fallen, and a new Cabinet has been 
formed, with Sefior Sagasta as Prime Minister 
and Martinez Campos as Minister of War. It 
appears that Canovas had matured a financial 
policy to which the King refused to give his 
approval on the ground that it could only be 
successfully carried out by its originators. and 
he was unwilling to commit himself to a pledge 
that these should be retained in power for an 
indefinite period. Thereupon Canovas ten- 
dered his resignation, and Sagasta and Campos 
were summoned to an audience at the palace. 
The new Cabinet represents throughout the 
dynastic liberal party. It is understood that a 
liberal policy will be adopted ; exiled politi- 
cal offenders will be permitted to return, and 
amnesty will be granted to all journalists at 
present being prosecuted or already con- 
demned for Press offenses. 

All reports agree that the state of affairs in 
the Transvaal is critical. General Sir George 
Colley has been defeated by the Boers in an 
engagement brought on by an attempt to 
maintain his communications, losing heavily 
in killed and wounded, and at last accounts 
was still in danger, while the British garrisons 
were seriously menaced by the enemy. It was 
hoped, however, that they might hold out 
until relieved by the reinforcements now on 


of administrative | 





the way to the scene of danger. The statement | 
is renewed that General Colley has been in- | 
structed to give all reasonable guarantees to | 


Boers who lay down their arms, and to say 
specifically that the Government will frame a 
scheme for a permanent and friendly settle- 
ment of all difficulties. There seems to be no 
doubt that the Boers of the Orange Free State 
have joined the hostile movement. 


The threatened storm in the East of Europe | 


still defies the calculations of the most wea- 
therwise politicians. Whether it will blow 
over or break out as violently as it threatens 
to do seems to depend on circumstances be- 
yond diplomatic control. Greece still persists 
in her demand that Europe shall compel from 
Turkey the concession of territory promised 
by the Berlin Congress, and declares that she 
will not accept any compromise of the rights 
therein acknowledged. The Powers seem to 
have at length determined on their course in 
the premises, and it is said that their method 
of negotiation at Constantinople will be as fol- 
lows: Each Ambassador, singly or accom- 
panied by one colleague, will interview the 
Porte to endeavor to induce it to make favor- 
able concessions. The Ambassadors will then 
meet and discuss the promises made to them. 
and together draw up an identical report as a 
basis for the interchange of views by their re 
spective Governments: The practical result 
of all this shilly-shally will be that time will be 
gained for the Turks and lost to Greece, and 
that nothing whatever will be done. Greece, 
meanwhile. has armed, and is under the crush- 
ing weight of extensive and costly preparations 
for a delayed war. She is said to have 80.000 
men enrolled ; she is buying Krupp cannon 
and Austrian rifles; she has ordered fifty 
million of cartridges, and her intention is to 
declare war as soon as the snow melts at the 
foot of Mount Olympus and the early Spring of 
those classic regions begins. If she shall be 
compelled to this course, and war actually en- 
sues, the Powers mav find themselves power- 
less to prevent that disintegration of the Turk- 
ish Empire which is so desirable, but which 
their diplomacy has so long averted. 


The United States Government has agreed | 


to France's proposal for an_ international 
monetary conference, to assemble this year at 
Paris, the negotiation to be upon the basis 
whether to admit a double standard of gold 
and silver. It is understood that Italy and 
Germany will also participate in the con- 
ference. 


A Goop authority, Mr. Edward Atkinson, 
says that we now use in this country nearly 
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sixteen hundred thousand bales of cotton a 
year, an increase of one-half in ten years in 
our manufactures. We now have two hundred 
and thirty thousand looms against one hundred 
and fifty seven thousand ten years ago. They 
run eleven million spindles and employ one 
hundred and eighty-two thousand women 
hands. Two-thirds of the cotton industry is 


in New England, and of that one half is in | 


Massachusetts, which uses up nearly six hun- 
dred thousand bales, and employs sixty-three 
thousand men. Rhode Island manufactures 
more cotton than all the Southern and Western 
States, and New Hampshire comes next. 





Twat was a rare bit of buncombe which was 
enacted the other day by the New Jersey Le- 
gislature, in passing a resolution deprecating 
the course of the British Parliament in regard 
to Ireland. 


but it seems that her legislators are hereafter 
to be counted. as in sympathy with agrarian 
violence, and in opposition to the enforcement 
of laws designed for the security of person 
and property. What would have become of 
the railway system of that little State had its 
authorities acted on this principle in dealing 
with the rioters who, some Summers ago, 
seized and undertook to hold its avenues of 
traffic in defiance of law and the public in- 
terests ? 





Tue House Foreign Affairs Committee has 
reported to the Huuse the Crapo resolutions, in 
which the Monroe doctrine is strongly re- 
affirmed in reference to the construction by 
any European power of an _ interoceanic 
canal. One of the resolutions declares 


‘That should a canal be constructed across the 
Isthmus of Panama or elsewhere, this Government 
will insist that it shall not be under the con- 
trol of any European Government or power; that it 
shall be free to the commerce of the world on equal 
terms, and that no discrimination shall ever be 
made against the United States in peace or war."’ 


The resolutions authorize the President to 
take the steps necessary and proper for the 
abrogation of any existing treaties whose 
terms are in conflict with this declaration of 
principles. 





AN official report recently submitted to Con- 
gress shows that the grants of public lands in 
aid of the construction of Pacific railroads 
amount to 114,153,963 acres. Of this total, 
52,246,357 have been opened by construction 
and vested in the companies. The companies 
have sold 2,600,000 acres, realizing therefrom 
$36,383,795. The miles of road constructed 
and owned aggregate 5,424, the cost of the 
same being $465,584,029. The miles to be con- 
structed are stated at 6,136, of which the 
estimated cost is $568,045,000. Of the various 
subsidized roads, the Northern Pacific, the 
Atlantic and Pacific, and the Texas and Pacific 
are vigorously pushing forward the work of 
construction, and it may be reasonably cal- 
culated that they will be completed within the 
next three years. 

Epison promises that great things shail 
happen with the electric light in ninety 
days. There are 300 sets of men, he says, 
in 300 different cities and towns in this coun- 
try ready to begin work, with plenty of capi- 
tal, as local Edison electric light companies, 
as soon as he says the word. ‘“ There will be 
300 machine-shops working exclusively on our 
material in different parts of the country with- 
in ninety days. Four hundred millions are 
invested in gas in this country alone. It is the 
largest manufacturing interest in the world, 
and pays the best. The dividends average 
more than ten per cent. When we move on 
the enemy we've got to move quick, and we 
are ready to. Every plant will be put in by 
our own engineers. We shall have to enlarge 
our works.” It is to be hoped that Mr. Edison’s 
predictions may be verified. But it is well to 
remember that, great as have been his per- 
formances, some of his long-ago promises are 
still awaiting fulfillment. 


Ir is not at all probable that Congress will 


| give its approval to the Bill recently intro- 


duced in aid of the United States Postal Tele 
graph Company, in 
operation of postal telegraph lines, but at no 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Domestic. 

Ir is said that the late severe weather has de- 
stroyed all the peach buds in Southern New Jersey. 

A Lerrer from Hot Springs, Ark., says that 
Congressman Fernando Wood is in a more comfortable 
condition 

Tue Virginia Republicans have taken action 
against any and all alliances with other parties in the 


} Dext State campaign 


Messrs. Grow anp O iver have withdrawn 
from the Senatorial contest in Penneylvania, but no 
choice bas yet been made. 


Cuartes Rowe tt, the English pedestrian, ar- 


| rived in this city last week, and has gone into training 


New Jersey has hitherto had a | 


reputation as a law-and-order loving State; | 
| acreage with 5,566,766 bales. 





distant day some scheme of the sort will | 


undoubtedly be adopted. The Bill author- 
izes the company to construct lines of tele- 
graph throughout the entire country, and 


in all waters embraced in treaties made by the | 


United States with other Governments, and to 


enter and occupy all Government post offices | 


for the establishment of stations and perform. 
ance of postal telegraph service during the 
full period of one hundred years, with right of 
renewal, the affairs and operations of the com- 
pany to be under the supervision of the Govern- 
ment. 
the postal department, they shall charge one 
cent per message for drop-letter delivery, two 
cents for carrier delivery, and such rates as 
may be fixed by the Postmaster-General for 
special delivery. The company is required, 
within twelve months of the passage of this 
Act, to connect the ciiies of Washington and 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Richmond, Charleston, New Orleans, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, 
St. Louis, and intermediate cities, with its 
lines. Within three years thereafter the plant 
must be increased to 30,000 miles in length, 
and within seven years to 70,000 miles, and at 
the rate thereafter that Congress may from 


time to time direct—the capital-stock to be | 


limited to $100,000,000. The scheme is a big 
one, and may scare some timid people, but 
under proper control it might afford a needed 
relief from the evils of that monopoly in tele- 
graphy which seems to be now practically 
unavoidable. 


Where messages are delivered through | 





for the match of March 6th. 


Tue delay in Congress in acting on the Fund- 
ing B.ll and other important measures may make an 
eXtra session necessary. 


teTURNS made by the Census Office shows the 
cotton crop of 1879 to have amounted to 14,064,167 ia 


Tus New Jersey Legislature has passed a Bill 
permitting husbacd and wife to testify for and against 
each other in suite for absolute divorce. 


Tue United States Senate has passed a Bill 
providing for the erection of a fireproof Hall of Records 
for safe-keeping of Government papers. 


Tue Illinois House of Representatives has in- 
structed its Railway Committee to bring in bills against 
railway pools, rebates and discrimination. 


Cotiectox Merritt has promulgated an order 
forbidding the sale of whisky, gin, beer, ale or other 
intoxicating drinks in the New York Custom House. 


Tue Senate Committee on Education and Labor 
has decided to postpove indefinitely the pending joint 
resolution “to carry into effect the eight-hour law.”’ 


A Brix has been introduced in the Minnesota 
Legislature providing for submitting to the courts the 
question of the State's liability fur the old railroad bonds. 


Tus Senate Committee on Territories has 
agreed to report favorably the Bill creating the Territory 
of Pembina, to consist of the northern part of Dakota. 


Tue earnings of the Central Pacific Railroad 
Company for January aggregated $1,498,000, being an 
increase of $297,386 as compared with the same month 
last year. 

Tus National Educational Association, at a 
meeting in New York City last week, discussed several 
topics of interest in connection with the progress of 
education. 

Tue Democratic members of the Ohio Legisla- 
ture have adopted a protest against the confirmation of 
Stanley Matthews as a Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court. 

Tue total receipts of the Methodist Book Con- 
cern last year, from the sale of books and periodicals 
were $1,576,261, am increase of $111,261 over the pre- 
vious year's receipts. 


Tue Supreme Encampment of the Order of 
Caucasians for the Pacific Coast, in session at Sacramento, 
on Wednesday last, adopted resolutions urging the ratifi- 
cation of the new Chinese treaties. 


EMIGRANT passenger rates between New York 
City and Chicago have been reduced from $13 to $3. If 
the fight of the truak lines shall be kept up unti] Sum- 
mer, emigrants will reap very substantial advantages 
from it, 

Ir is stated that General Garfield will not have 
the composition of his Cabinet ready for announcement 
tilithe end of February; that his inaugural address is 
bot yet writlea, and that it will be short, as he will re- 
serve bis long recommendations for Congress. 


Firty lodges of Sioux from Sitting Bull's 
camp reached Fort Buford, Dakota, last week, and 
formally surrendered to the post commander. The sur- 
rendered Indians number 325. and their herd contained 
150 ponies, The total uuwver of captured aod sur- 
rendered ludians now at the post is 748. 


Srx men were killed outright and a large num- 
ber of others fatally Injured by an explosion of a coal- 
mine near the town of salem, O., on the 10th instant. 
The force of the explosion was so great that a mule and 
train of eight cars were sbot out of the main entrance as 
if from a cannon. Auother mule, drawing a car in 
which a man was seated, was blown on top of the car, 
killiog the driver. 

A RESOLUTION has been introduced in the 
United States Senate providing for a committee of three 
Senators, to sit during the recess of the Senate for the 
purpose of inquiring into the state of the laws relative 
to the adjustment of pensions, with authority to reports 
at the next session of the Senate what measures are ne- 
cessary to secure an early adjudication of all applica- 
t.ons for pensions. 


Tue Governor of Idaho has sent a second 
anti-polygamy message to the Legislature in which be 
Says that ‘no mistaken regard for the clause of the 
Constitution which guarantees to every person the right 
to worship God according to the dictates of his own con- 
science should be permitted to stand in the way of a 
rigid enforcement of the laws against those who insist 


. , ; that it confers upon them license to commit crime.”’ 
the construction and | 


Tue Grand Jury of New Castle County, at Wil- 
mington, Delaware, having been charged by the presiding 
judge on the subject of blasphemy, has presented Robert 
G. Ingersoll as an ‘“‘arch-blasphemer and reviler.”” The 
presentment recommends that the city authorities be 
requested to prevent his public appearance there io fu- 
ture in the character of a reviler of God and religion. It 
is generally understood that should Ingersoll attempt to 
lecture in the State again he will be arrested and tried. 


Foreign. 


A TERRIFIC snow-storm has caused much damage 
in the north of Scotland. 


THERE are seven thousand miners out on a 
strike in South Yorkshire, England. 


Tue Irish bishops have replied to the letter of 
the Pope, upholding the land agitation. 


Tur Viceroys of the provinces along the eastern 
coast of China are still engaged in warlike preparations 
in anticipation of Russian descents. 


One hundred and three members of the House 
of Commons have signed the memorial asking that 
Davitt be treated only as a misdemeanant while in prison 


A newsparsr of Orenburg, in Russia, reports 
that the distress is so great among the Ural Khirgiz 
tr.bes that they are selling their male children for grain 
and leaving the girls to perish by cold and hunger. 


Tur Spanish Cortes has been dissolved, and it 
is reported that the new Ministry will change all the 
Spanish representatives abroad. A general election will 
ve held in October, and the Cortes will assemble in 
December. 

A convention in favor of universal suffi 
was held at Rome last week. The immediate object of 
the Mazzinians is to establish a constituent Assembly, i 
order to proclaim a republic, while the revolutionigts de- 
mand universal suffrage as a means of arr ving at the rest, 
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SOUTH AFRICA.—A WRESTLING MATCH ON HORSEBACK BETWEEN THE DRAGOON GUARDS AND THE ROYAL ARTILLERY, IN THE TRANSVAAL. 
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OF SERONE. 


‘TN a quiet valley, sheltered by two hills, 
| rising like sentinels on either side, lies 

the small French fishing-village of Se- 
rone. Although only a comparatively short 
journey from a town of no small importance, 
SerOne remains one of the most primitive places 
extant in this century of extension and im- 
provement. Such an aspect of repose over 
spreads it that one could almost imagine it to 
be hundreds of miles away from the bustle and 
noise of advanced civilization. 

My sojourn there was from necessity rather 
than choice. One of the horses I had selected 
for a solitary tour of a few weeks’ duration 
proved unequal to its work, and on the third 
day of my expedition knocked up completely, 
and I was forced to make Seréne my head- 
quarters while the animal rested. 

After wandering about the picturesque 
village for some time, and creating no small 
amount of wonderment among the inhabitants 
by my unlooked-for appearance among them, I 
strolled down to the shore, and stood idly 
watching the numerous fishermen who were 
preparing their boats for action or hauling 
them up for the day. They seemed to belong 
to a brave hardy race, these fishermen, and 
there was asort of freemasonry of friendship 
apparent in their way of setting to work, 
which spoke well for them in their social rela- 
tions to each other, suggestive of a childlike 
good-nature and unselfishness which is often 
looked for in vain among a more educated 
community. 

Wearying at length of watching the fast- 
diminishing number of boats starting on their 
daily journey, 1 began to think about return- 
ing to the little inn where | was to put up for 
the night, with the prospect of a somewhat 
dreary afternoon before me, when my atten- 
tion was attracted by one of the men who was 
working apart from the rest, and endeavoring 
to haul] up a heavy boat unassisted. He wasa 
young, well-built man, with an open, fearless 
face well tanned by exposure to wind and 
weather. 

Somehow or another his whole bearing 
pleased me, and I went up to him with an 
offer of assistance in bis laborious task. 

He looked rather surprised at first, but as- 
sented pleasantly enough to my proposal, and 
our united efforts soon saw the boat landed 
and secured to its place on the sloping shingle. 
I begana desultory conversation with my new 
acquaintance, and soon accustomed myself to 
his somewhat peculiar patois. 

On my informing him i was about to remain 
in the village that day, and asking him for in- 
formation with regard to places of interest in 
the neighborhood, he inquired eagerly : 

‘‘Had monsieur seen the Museum ”’ 

No, monsieur certainly had not; a museum 
being about the last thing he would have con- 
sidered it likely Serdne could have boasted. 
Without further parley he turned abruptly on 
his heel and walked away up the beach, evi- 
dently intending me to follow. 

I did so, and my guide paused before a low 
doorway, cut out of the cliff. Turning a rude 
sort of key, the young fellow pushed open the 
door, and we entered a long, low room with 
whitewashed walls and rough wooden rafters. 

The sunlight which came streaming in at the 
open door alone lighted the apartment—win- 
dows there were none. 

It was a curious little place, that museum, 

and the collection my friend exhibited with so 
much pride was apparently not of much inter- 
est, and of less worth. 
. A few relics from the occasional wrecks 
along the coast, some wood-carvings, roughly 
executed by the peasants during the long Win- 
ter evenings when work was scarce; some 
pieces of ore from the neighboring hills, and a 
tew skeletons of various animals - that was 
all; but to see the air with which the young 
Frenchman handled the different articles, and 
the way in which he looked at me in evider:t. 
expectation of the wonder I tried in vain to 
evince, was alone worth the time devoted to 
the visit. 

Suddenly, my roving gaze and flagging at- 
tention were both arrested by an object to- 
tally different from anything else in that mis- 
cellaneous collection. 

Ona small stand covered with very faded 
red cloth, and beneath a roughly-made glass- 
trame, lay a massive gold cross of curious 
workmanship and design, surrounded by a 
thick chain of wrought brass. I made my way 
at once towards it, and asked my guide how so 
beautiful an ornament had found its way to so 
strange a resting place. 

Without immediately answering my ques- 
tion, he raised the glass-frame from the stand, 
and taking up the cross and chain, held them 
towards me. 

“ This is our badge of honor, monsieur,”’ he 
then said, quietly. “ This cross has belonged 
to our village for centuries past; it was be- 
queathed to Serdne by a brave knight of old 
France, to be bestowed as a reward for any 
deeds of valor or bravery that might be per- 
formed by any inhabitant of our village. Who- 
ever gained it was to keep it for the space of 
one year, and to wear it daily. There was 
another condition attached to the bequest, 
which was, that to the fishermen of Serdéne 
should belong the exclusive privilege of elect- 
ing the person who should bestow the prize on 
the one whose bravery should deserve it.” 

I took the relic from his hand and examined 
it curiously, saying, as I returned it: 

“In asmall place like Serdne such acts of 
daring, as your old knight seemed to expect, 
must necessarily be of rare occurrence. And 
I should think your badgé of honor has not 
often been claimed, my friend ” 

A strangely sad expression passed over his 
face as he glanced through the open doorway 
to the bright sea beyond, and then answered 
me sorrowfully enough. 

“Ser6ne is truly only a village, monsieur ; 
and although for many long years our cross 
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lay unheeded and unclaimed, yet not long since 
the badge was earned by an act of courage 
seldom excelled. Will monsieur hear the little 
story of this cross ?”’ 

He paused a moment, and then told me the 
following little life study, his earnest voice 
and simple manner infusing a pathos into the 
recital impossible for written words to convey : 

Monsieur,” he said, “our maidens are not 
beautiful here in Serdne, though,” he added, 
with an apologetic air, “they are good and 
honest and true. But there came one from 
over the hills to dwell among us so fair and 
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gentle, that we rough fishermen gave her a | 


name that has since become very dear to us; 
we called her‘the White Dove.’ Her real 
name was Renée VAl. 

‘Wherever there was trouble or sickness 
Rence was sent for to render 


her loving | 


assistance, and the whole village seemed to | 


look on her as a being from another world, 
bearing hope and patience in her hands. 
“T will not say how fair she was ; monsieur 


can best fancy that by recalling to his memory | 


the face he loves best in his own land. But 


now he must think of that same loved face | 


worn with sorrow and pale with the flow of 
many tears 

“This maiden, whom we ought all to have 
protected and cherished, who was, as it were, 
an angel sent among us, was wounded cruelly ; 
this trusting childlike heart was broken by a 
Serédne man. There was in the village a cer- 
tain Paul Lameurthe—not a fisherman, thank 
heaven, not one of us—but of better standing, 
and respected by all the nobles round us as a 
good and steady workman. 

“ He wooed Renée ; she loved him, and was 
happy. 

“Only for one brief Summer, though; with 
the Autumn his love waned, and his pride re- 
belled against allying himself with one he con- 
sidered beneath himself in station; and one 
day, one bitter day for Renée, he told her he 
was too poor to wed for love, and that they 
must part. 

“ He said (and 1 believe he spoke truly) that 
he still loved her more than any woman on 
earth ; but he did not say that his love of him- 
self was stronger than his love for her, poor 
child, which was still more true. The next 
month he married our wealthy miller’s daugh- 
ter, Marie Sant. 

“No word of reproach fell from Renée’s 
lips, no one but the Father of love can ever tell 
what passed in her heart, but that she was 
sore-stricken we all knew. She made no sign, 
but she was changed —more gentle, more 
sympathizing if possible. but changed. 

“Time passed on, and all seemed to pros- 
per with Lameurthe. For Renée’s sake we 
never openly reproached him, but he knew 
full well what we felt in our hearts concern- 
ing him; and we in ourturn knew he was not 
happy. His patrons round still favored him 
with every mark of respect, and his praises 
were to be heard on all sides. 

* Only the fishermen of Seréne were silent. 

“One child was born to him, a pretty boy 
enough, with curling hair and dark, beseech- 
ing eyes, like his father; and in this Paul's 
whole life seemed centred, and the only time 
he looked young and happy was when one met 
him by chance wandering away from the vil- 
lage alone with the child. 

“One day, when the sea was angry and the 
sun hidden by stormy clouds, Renée was sit- 
ting on the beach watching the waves break 
on the shore and the spray dashing to land, 
when her attention was suddenly arrested, we 
suppose, by seeing Lameurthe’s child standing 
on a point of the cliff which overhung the 
angry sea. 

* In nis hand he held some flowers his father 
had given him. Whether he let one of his 
treasures go, and in trying to recover it lost his 
footing, we never really knew; but he fell, 
monsieur, he fell. 

“Poor white dove, she gave one loud cry 
for help; but, blockheads that we were, we 
understood her not, for, busied with our work, 
we had not seen the child’s danger. 

“Waiting for no further assistance, she 
pushed a boat from the shore, and sprang into 
it. Vainly we cried out to her to desist ; her 
only cry was, ‘The child, the little helpless 
child!) You may scarcely believe it, mon- 
sieur, but for the moment we thought that 
sorrow had at last done its work, and that she 
was mad. Alas! none amongst us was clearer- 
sighted than Renée at that perilous moment, 
when we stood half-paralyzed with surprise. 

“She was not altogether unaccustomed to 
rowing, but the sea was very rough and the 
tide strong that morning. I, who followed 
her with two comrades, had difficulty in mak- 
ing way through the surging surf, which kept 
rolling in with fast-increasing strength. 

* Bravely she toiled on her way, and. before 
we could overtake her, had reached the spot 
where the child had fallen. 

“ She must have seen his agonized face, wan 
with terror, float on the cruel sea; and with- 
out thought of her own danger, she threw her- 
self over the side of the boat, and caught him 
as he was sinking helplessly. 

“He locked his arms tightly round her 
neck, and with one hand Renée held to the 
tossing boat, while with the other she strove 
to keep her precious charge above water. 

“Our boat at length gained the spot, and we 
succeeded in drawing the exhausted girl into 
it, with her burden. But it was too late; the 
effort had been too severe for the weak girlish 
frame, and we saw the life-blood oozing slowly 
from her pallid lips. 

“ On the shore a crowd had gathered, and I 
could see Paul Lameurthe, nearly frantic with 
suspense, waiting. waiting for us to gain the 
shore, for he had witnessed the whole scene 
from the cliff above. 

“The child was placed in its mother’s arms, 
and she carried it away in safety ; but we laid 
the maiden down on the strand gently, gently, 
and tried to stay the life that was so precious 
to us from flowing away so fast before our 
eyes. 


| 





‘‘ Monsieur, the scene was very sad, and will , 


never fade from the memory of any who were 
present that wild morning. 

“Then it was that Father Louis, our old 
priest, came amongst us. and, turning to all 


assembled, said, ‘ My children, I think we have | 


one duty to perform which ought not to be 
omitted. We must award our cross, so long 
forgotten and unclaimed, to this brave maiden, 
who has given her life to save a child of our 
people.’ 

“A low murmur of assent greeted his 
words ; and then, addressing himself to us 
fishermen, who stood in a group near him, he 
continued, ‘ Fishermen of Seréne, it is for you 
to decide who amongst us shall award the old” 
badge of honor to Renée Val.’ 

“ For one moment there was a silence, then 
we looked steadfastly in each other's face,and 
read the same answer in every man’s heart. 
Then Pierre Duboia made reply tor us all. 


| ‘Father Louis,’ he said, aloud, ‘the man we 


name is Paul Lameurthe.’ 

* The fishermen of Seréne were avenged. 

* Lameurthe turned towards us with a mute, 
piteous appeal, which for a moment nearly 
shook our resolve ; but we remembered the 
cruel Autumn evening when Renée’s heart 
was wounded, and made no sign. 

* Then, with faltering hand and ashen face, 
Paul took the cross from Father Louis, and 
once more knelt beside the maiden he had 
loved. 

“No one heard his whispered words to her, 
and many eyes were turned away. But I 
watched. 

“A flush, beautiful as the morning, over- 
spread her face, and I saw her look up at him 
with forgiveness, love and blessing in her 
sweet fading eyes. Then, as he placed this 
chain round her neck, and as this cross 
touched her bosom, she fell back on his arm, 
and the white dove flew away to heaven.”’ 

There was a silence in the room for the 
space of a few moments as the young French- 
man finished speaking, and then touching the 
cross gently, I said: 

* And is this the only trace left of your white 
dove’s sojourn here? Did she leave no parting 
token to any of you who had been her cham- 
pions through so much ?” 

He drew from his breasta small silken bag, 
and showed me a tress of soft golden hair. 

“ This piece of her plumage, monsieur,” he 
answered, sadly, ‘she gave with her own hand 
to one Jean Fébre before she left us; it was 
all she had to give since her love had been 
stolen.from him.” 

I would fain have put into words a question 
that rose to my lips, but something in the 
young peasant’s face forbade my doing 80; 
but he saw my hesitation, and answered my 
unspoken thoughts : 

‘Monsieur will have guessed my poor litile 
secret,’ he said, simply. ‘‘My name is Jean 
Fébre, and I loved her.” 

He replaced the cross that bore so sad a 
story in its resting- place, and we went out 
into the sunlight and looked silently on the 
glittering sea which had claimed for its prey 
the ‘‘ White Dove of Seréne.” 


SEVERE STORMS AND HEAVY FLOODS 
WEST AND SOUTH. 


STORM of unusual severity swept over the 
Northwest, and down the Mississippi Valley 
to the Gulf during the early days of last week. In 
Iowa and Illinois the snow was followed by rain 
which froze as it fell, and railroad travel was inter- 
rupted in all directions. At Omaha and westward 
the snow-fall was the heaviest of the season. Tele- 
graphic communication was almest entirely cut off, 
the lines being disabled by heavy winds, At New 
Orleans the storm was very severe, and parts of the 
city were overflowed, owing to breaks in the levee. 
On the 7th in all that portion of the city west of 
Broad Strect, between the two canals, and all that 
portion west of Johnson Street and north as far as 
Ursuline Street, embracing a hundred squares, the 
streets and sidewalks were entirely covered with 
water. The high wind blew down fences and dam- 
aged wharves, and the roof of the wing of the State 
House in which the offices of the State Superin- 
tendent of Education and the Commissioner of Im- 
migration are located blew off in the storm and the 
records were damaged. Algiers suffered terribly, 
nearly every fence in the town being blown down, 
with several smokestacks and roofs. 

The water along the line of the Mobile Railroad 
submerged the roadbed, and on the Louisville and 
Nashville road trains were unable to run for two 
days, On the former road several theatrical com- 
panies were embargoed by the break. On the 9tha 
terrific storm of wind and rain struck Pass Man- 
chac, sweeping away every building in tne place, in- 
cluding the depot and telegraph-office. No lives 
were lost, but the citizens lost everything in the way 
of household effects, provisions, etc. The Jackson 
road was submerged for a considerable distance 
near North Pass. At New Orleans the water con- 
tinued to rise until the 10th, Cypress Grove Ceme- 
tery and the Spanish Fort Railroad being then sub- 
merged. Skiffs and sail-boats were brought into 
very general use in the overflowed districts. A re- 
lief committee was organized to supply food to the 
needy, of whom there were hundreds. Our illustra- 
tion shows the difficulties of railroad travel in the 
floods on the line of the Jackson Railroad. 

A dispatch from New Orleans, dated February 10th, 
says of the situation: ‘‘The damage by Sunday’s 
storm along the coast of Mississippi Sound, from 
Pascagoula to Bay St. Louis, is estimated at $100,000. 
Steamers now run to Bay St. Louis, making daily 
connections with trains on the New Orleans and 
Mobile Railroad, at which point mails and passen- 
gers are transferred. The settled portion of the city 
now inundated covers about five square miles, and 
contains probably 50,000 inhabitants. In many 
places the water is three or four feet deep, and in 
low one-story houses everything has been washed 
out.”’ 
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A SITTING IN THE BRITISH HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 


T no epoch of Parliamentary history has the in- 
terest of the public in all that takes place in 
the House of Commons equaled that which now pre- 
vails. Night after night, whether the anticipated 
proceedings be dull or lively, a great crowd gathers 
in St. Stephen’s Hall, and places are balloted for in 
the Strangers’ Gallery with scarcely less interest 
than napoleons are put on red or black at Monte 
Carlo. 
There is no mistaking Mr. Fawcett, who sits in 
the centre corner seat of the Treasury Bench, 
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though the artist must have paid his visit on some 
exceptional night, seeing that the modesty of the 
Postmaster-General, since he crossed the gangway, 
is so predominating an influence that he invariably 
seeks the obscurity of the other and remoter end. 
Now he only answers questions, and has suddenly 
discovered that he is one of the r »st popular mem- 
bers of the House, as he is certai..ly one of the best 
Postmaster-Generals known to this generation. Mr. 
Gladstone is unmistakable, and so is Lord Harting- 
ton, with his hat slightly tipped over his forehead. 
Lord Hartington is, by-the-way—and the circum 
stance marks the fidelity of the representation of 
the scene—one of the few Ministers who wears his 
hat on the Treasury Bench. There is no rule 
against the practice. But as a matter of fact, Min- 
isters follow the example of the Premier, and sit 
bare-headed. Lord Beaconsfield, like Mr. Gladstone, 
did the same, whether in office or opposition. 

On the second bench behind the Treasury Bench 
sits, amongst others, Sir Charles Forster, who not 
only does not wear his hat in the House, but will 
not cover himself with it in the precincts of West- 
minster. Here also sits Sir George Balfour, on 
whom a great silence has fallen in the new Parlia- 
ment. Fora brief space Lord Ramsay occupied a 
seat on this bench previous to removal to another 
place, Just behind the Premier his younger son, 
Herbert, has taken his position. Mr. Goschen has 
taken up a seat at the corner of the third bench be- 
hind the Ministers, corresponding with the one on 
the other side of the House, where sits Mr. Walpole. 
Mr. Monk, in the rush of new members, has not 
succeeded in establishing that reversion to the cor- 
ner seat below the gapgway which in the last Par- 
liament he occasionally filled as locum tenens to Sir 
Thomas Bagley. Mr. Anderson aiso has been moved 
a little down on this bench, the enthusiasm of new 
members not taking proper account of the claims of 
theirelders. These corner seats are always sought 
after, being peculiarly advantageous for address- 
ing the House, 

Just behind Mr, Goschen, Mr. Baxter has taken his 
position, and on the opposite side of the gangway 
sits Mr. Stansfeld, thus making a triad of ex-Minis- 
ters inatriangle. Mr. Macdonald, when he is pre- 
sent, which unfortunately is less frequent now than 
formerly, secures the corner seat by the cross 
benches, to which Mr. Fawcett was wont to be led. 
In the frequent absence of the member for Staf- 
ford, Mr. Arnold secures by early attendance this 
favorite seat. Mr. Thomasson, one of the members 
for Bolton, cannot be traced to any particular seat. 
At the opening of the sitting, he takes up a place 
below the gangway, but 80 great is his thirst for the 
waters of eloquence nightly distilled, that he 
changes his seat according to the position of the 
speaker, and his ear-trumpet, like the plume of 
Henry of Navarre, is seen wherever the fight is 
thickest, 

On the front bench on the other side of the House 
will be found Sir Stafford Northcote, who still sits 
as leader of the Opposition. The artist is quite 
right in representing Sir Stafford with his hat on, 
which is the outward and visible sign offered by 
the right honorable baronet of his being in opposi- 
tion. On the Treasury Bench he always uncovers. 
On the bench below the gangway on the Opposition 
side, is Mr. Beresford Hope on the corner seat, and 
next to him the unmistakable figure of Mr. Ben- 
tinck. This bench is now cc: ‘ecrated tothe famous 
Fourth Party. 

Irish members who follow ‘ne lead of Mr. Par- 
nell usually sit on the benches immediately be- 
hind, or perhaps it would be more accurate to say 
mer stand before them, being generally on their 
egs. 

Of course these are but a few of the members of 
the present House, but they are the ones who, by 
reason of their political positions, are the best 
known to the public. 








CHARACTER SKETCHES IN 
WASHINGTON, 


VOR the next three weeks the eyes of the United 

States will be turned towards Washington, 
while thousands of visitors will besiege the capital 
to witness the “simple pageantry” of the in- 
auguration of the incoming President, Already 
have the denizens of outlying States and distant 
regions taken possession, and may be seen in 
parties or singly doing the sights of the city of 
“* magnificent distances.”” Here isa party besieged 
by those pests which swarm around show-places— 
the guides. The vigor on one side, and the passive 
resistance on the other, are remarkable In their 
marked contrast. The Philistines are upon them, 
and to yield is to suffer—is to live. Here isa portion 
of a group of ebon-colored worthies who are em- 
ployed in carrying wood for the heating of the Capi- 
tol. They march in procession and forma goodly 
muster. A peep into the House of Representatives 
shows us a well-preserved Congressman surprised 
by the gift of » blooming bouquet, accompanied by 
a missive bearing the indefinable odor of the 
boudoir. His confreres are as pleased as he is 
confounded, In a Senate ante-room an ulstered 
young lady is trying the echo, and her beau 
replies tn such a jocosely tender strain as to 
bring on & piquant quarrel, the making up 
being rapture within rapture, A case of solid 
comfort is that of the rustic-looking individual en- 
gaged in perusing the local paper so dear to him, 
whilst he stands right over the heater, and is enjoy- 
ing a hot-air bath with the account of the doings in 
that far Western village. In the great hall every 
head is resting on what surgeons call the lamdoid 
suture, in aching efforts to obtain a prolonged but 
agonized view of the frescoes in the dome; while in 
the Statuary Hall the statue of the “ Father of his 
Country ”’ is regarded with a respect and veneration 
absolutely touching. The gallery for the colored 
folk in the House of Representatives is usually 
pretty crowded, and at this season is considerably 
so, the darkeys being attentive listeners even to the 
long and dreary platitudes of members whom we 
shall not name. These are a few of the sights 
which are to-day to be seen within the precincts of 
the capital—sights very familiar to the Washing- 
tonians, and to those who are in the habit of visiting 
Washington, D.C, 


Some Astonishing Memories. 

OF Fuller we are told that he could write rer- 
batim another man’s sermon after hearing it once, 
and that he could do the same with as many as tive 
hundred words in an unknown language after hear- 
ing it twice, One day he undertook to walk from 
Temple Bar to the furthest end of Cheapside, and 
to repeat on his return every sign on either side of 
the way in the order of their occurrence, a feat 
which he easily accomplished. And what has lately 
been reported of the Rev. Orlando Hyham, as an 
example of his most distinctive faculty, ‘that his 
memory was such that as he read Liddell and 
Secott’s Greek Dictionary he destroyed the succes. 
sive pages, content with having mastered ther 
contents,” is told of Bishop Bull, at the end of a 
masterly array of intellectual powers: “And as 
his reading was great, 50 his memory was equally 
retentive. He never kept any book of references of 
commonplaces, neither did he ever need any;"’ the 
writer adding that, ‘‘ together with this hapjy ta- 
culty, he was blessed with another that seldom 
accompanied it in the same person, and thal was 
an accurate and sound judgment,.’’ Memory was 
in a past day more systematically cultivated than 
with us. People set themselves tasks. Thus 
Thomas Cromwell, of the Reformation period, as a 
traveling task, committed to memory the whole of 
Erasmus’s Paraphrase on the New Testament. 
Bishop Sanderson could repeatall the Odes of Hor- 
ace, all Tully’s Offices, and much of Juvenal and 
Persius without book, Bacon alludes to receipts 
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for its improvement, as well as what herbs, in the 
popular mind, tend to strengthen imperfect mem- 
ory, a8 onions, or beans, or such vaporous food. 
Again, he writes, ‘We find in the art of memory 
that images visible work betier than conceits’”’ in 
impressing things on the mind, A fact which finds 
modern illustration in the case of the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel waiter, who daily receives some five hundred 
hats from chance persons dining together in one 
room, and without any system of arrangement, 
promptly returns each bat to its owner, explaining 
that he forms a mental picture of the wearer’s face 
inside his hat, and that on looking {nto the hat, its 
owner is instantly brought before him. Again, to 
recur to Bacon 8 speculations, he finds that ** hasty 
speech confounds memory.’’ Again—as writing 
makes an exact man, so—“‘ if a man writes little he 
has need of a great memory.” And he criticises 
the exerclses used in the universities as making 
oo great a divorce between invention and memory 
in the cultivation of both faculties, 


The Growth of Life Insurance. 


THE Commercial Bulletin says: ‘As the annual 
statements of the life insurance companies make 
their appearance, it becomes more obvious that the 
favorable predictions about their business last year 
were well founded. We give below a table showing 
the assets, Iabilities and surplus, as to policy- 
holders, of those companies whose statements have 
been made public. In every instance, we believe, 
there has been a growth of assets and an increase 
of surplus; and, in most instances, the amount of 
new business done shows a gain over that of 
1879. 
insurance is resuming its old position and success- 
fully commending itself again to public attention. 
The financial exhibit is as follows, as respects the 
com panies named: 
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Name of | 

Company. Assets. ane Surplus. | Surplus. 
United States, |$5.141,224/$4 227,752) .... | $913,472 
Travelers..... } 6,519,194) 4,051,595)$1,467, 601 ccc 
Provident.....| 4,860,031] 4,242,156) .... | 617,875 
American ....| *,431,813] 2,673. 303 : | 758,510 
Venn » utual..) 7.467.181 1, 62,355) 1,669,279 
Brooklyn.....| 1,646,293] 1,388,206] .... | 268,087 
N. Eng. Mot..|15,941,879! 13,352,919] 2,588,460] .... 
Michigan Mut.) 1614,563) 705.506)... | 309,057 
Northw’n Mut./18,346,212)15,3 4,91 tees 
Mass. Muiual,.| 7,006,940) 6,201,198 , 256,000 
Berkshive.....| 3,516,433} 3,172,683 613 750 
Washington, ..| 6 840.715] 4,804,380, .... | 940,386 
Mutual ......./91,735, 786)87,391, 019) 4,344,767/11, 000.000 
FEUMB. 0000 i 22 468,057] 3,935,384] 5,350,000 
Home ....eee-| 4,931,044] 3,712,434 , 218,610 
Manhattan... .|10,151, 289] 8,144,454]... 2,006,835 
Union Central} 1.6 1,691) 1,335,624) 276,067 i 
Equitable..... /41,108, 602/31.880,308} .... 














The new business done in 1880 is not reported by 
some of these companies. Others, however, are not 
at all ashamed of their figures or afraid to make 
them known. The Mutual reports new insurances 
to the amount of $33,700,759; the Equitable, 
$35,170,805; the Northwestern Mutual, $8,683,702; 
the New England Mutual, $5,534.445; the Washing- 
ton, $4,077,325; the United States nearly $4,000,000; 
the Provident, of Philadelphia, $4,952,130. Taken 
together, these seven companies report $95,000,000 
of new business in 1880—which is within fourteen 
per cent. of the total (¢110,000,000) reported last year 
by sixty-two British offices, includ.ug the best and 
largest of them all. In fact, no british office re- 
ports as much as $9,000,000, and only four report 
over $5,000,000 each. But it will be noticed that two 
of our New York companies, the Equitable and 
Mutual, report $35,000,000 and $33,700,000 respec- 
tively —a total of nearly $69,000,000 against the 
$110,000,000 scraped together by the combined 
energy of sixty two British offices. And when the 
complete returns are in, this difference between the 
two methods of management will be even more 
marked in favor of the American companies, 

Probably, the most pushing of British life offices 
is the Gresham, of London, whose administration 
is certainly energetic and whose business is ex- 
tended not only over Great Britain, but on the Con- 
tinent. And yet it has taken the Gresham thirty- 
two years to accumulate a fund of $14,000,000, and 
its operations are characterized by London insur- 
ance journals as “ gigantic’ on the strength of less 
than $10,000,000 of annual new business. This 
looks less colossal to us, who have seen a singlo 
company (the Equitable), when not eleven years 
old, underwrite $51,000,000 in a year, and to whom 
reports of $20,000,000, $30,000,000 and ‘35,000,000 
oceasion no surprise in annually recurring com- 
pany statements. Nothing has yet been done by 
our brethren across the water which will match the 
Mutual’s accumulation of $91,735,786 in thirty-nine 
years; to say nothing of the Equitable’s $41,108,602 
in twenty-one years. For a few years past the 
“rush” has been somewhat checked, and health- 
fully so. But it begins to be manifest now that life 
insurance is to share fully in the upward move- 
ment affecting all other kinds of business and more 
than ever assert itself as sound in theory and so- 
clally beneficial in practice. 


Chief Justice Waite. 


A WRITER in the Washington Republic gives this 
pen-picture of Judge Waite : ‘‘Of medium height, 
stocky build, straight as an arrow, strong, firm 
and quick in movement, a well-poised head, dark, 
keen, piercing, though kindly, eyes, large head, 
covered with thick iron-gray hair, well-trimmed 
whiskers flecked with white, a cleanly-shaven 
upper lip, a large mouth, a large nose and heavy 
chin—this is the outline, in a word, of the Chief 
Justice of the United States. One may see this 
figure almost any morning before eleven o'clock 
on the avenue, on the way to the Capliol, a light, 
quick, springing step, and a face as eager and 
kindly as a schoolboy’s. The same figure you will 
often see soon after four o'clock, going in the op- 
posite direction with movements not quite so brisk, 
and a face more settled and thoughtful. 

«When Mr. Morrison R. Waite, of Oh.o, was ap- 
pointed Chief Justice, in January, 1874, the news 
was received with surprise all over the country, 
and no one was more surprised than Mr. Waite him- 
self, His name had not been publicly mentioued, 
for he was not publicly known. He never heard 
his name in connection with the office, and there- 
fore he did not seek the office. Indeed, he was as 
ignorant of his nomination as the most obscure 
man in Toledo. He was presiding over the State 
Constitutional Convention when the news reached 
him, At this exciting moment he showed the same 
poise, self-possession and dignity that have made 
him distinguished on the Bench, Although his ap- 
pointment was a universal surprise, this may be 
said of the Chief Justice now, that if there should 
be a vacancy in the Chief Justiceship to-morrow, 
every Judge upon the Supreme Bench would vote 
for him in preference to anybody except himself, 
So with the lawyers practicing at the Bar. Judge 
Waite has won this position by, frst, bringing to 
the Bench an experience gained by long and suc- 
cesstul practice; second, a practical, executive 
mind; third, an even temper and patience; fourth, 
good stalwart intellect and quick judgment; fifth, 
firmness, and, sixth, what is vulgarly called good 
**horse sense.”” He went on the Bench to do the 
business of the Court in a proper manner, not for 
the purpose of making himself a candidate fur the 
Presidency. He has succeeded and is succeeding. 


| nished and ornamented. 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 


He does not seek to make a political or a judicial 
reputation by clap-trap and fireworks. He is the 
same to-day he was yesterday, and he will be the | 
same to-morrow. Whatever he has to do he will do 
faithfully, and he is willing to wait for whatever 


reputation comes. John Marshall was Chief Justice 
for a period of thirty-five years. Roger b. Taney 
occupied the same position twenty-eight years, 


Judge Waite’s brethren upon the Bench and the 
lawyers })! ng in the court all agree that for 
the dispatch of business, for accuracy, for attention 
to details, for courtesy to Bench and Bar, and all 
the qualities necessary in a Chief Justice, Judge 
Waite is without a peer, With all his agreeab 
manners and amiability, his strong face and heavy 
jaws point him out even to him who runs as a man | 
not to be trifled with. He is pretty sure to do what 
he undertakes, or else physiognomy does not | 
amount to much, 

**Chief Justice Waite lives in handsome style on 
Rhode Island Avenue, between Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Streets, His house is solid and substan- 
tial, composed of brick and brown-stone. A double 
terrace is in front, and the locality is commanding 
and fashionable. The house is much larger than 
it seems, and is well adapted for entertaining. On 
the first floor there is a large parlor, richly fur- 
Back of that is the family 


e 


| library, with full bookcases and handsome furni- 

| ture, Back of that is a most hospitable dining- | 
room, large, warm and elegant. The library of | 

| the Chief Justice, where he does all his work, is | 


|} over the dining-room., 
| apartment, 


This last is the clearest indication that life | 





This is a most charming 
A bright fire burns and sparkles in 
the grate, large easy-chairs and lounges, covered 
with morocco, are here and there fn inviting posi- 
tions ; the room is several times full—full of books, 
full of engravings and ornaments, full of lazy furni- 
ture and full of work. A big desk, piled full of 
papers, is in the middle of the room; a great 
stuffed owl looks wisely down from the top of a 
bookcase, as though he, too, belonged to the Court, 
About the walls, wherever a spot can be found, are 
hung engravings or large photographs of Webster, 
Clay, Marshall, Lincoln, Grant, Hayes and others. 


| The household of Judge Waite consists of his wife 


and an unmarried daughter. They well keep up 
the social life of the distinguished Chief Justice. 
Mrs. Waite, on account of feeble health, has been 
obliged to excuse herself lately from many social 
duties. Miss Waite is a great favorite in Washing- 
ton society, which is ever ready to recognize wit 
and brilliancy. The receptions on Rhode Island 
Avenue are of the most popular and cordial char- 
acter, and no house is more in favor. Judge Waite 
has a son who is Superintendent of the Cincinnati 
and Muskingum Valley Ratlroad, and another who 
is a lawyer in Toledo. Judge Waite’s mind is so 
well balanced that it is impossible to tell his lead- 
ing characteristic—if he has any. There is no line 
of literature he pursues at the expense of another; 
he has no social crotchets; he is not offensively 
political. He is a most welcome guest in all houses 
of refinement, position and culture ; he entertains 
becomingly, but without ostentation.” 


The Telegraph Consolidation. 


IN a recent interview, Mr. Jay Gould spoke of the 
telegraph consolidation as follows: ‘‘The consoli- 
dation will very favorably affect cable matters, be- 
cause the company has under contract, through the 
new cable company organized at Albany, two 
cables between this country and England, which 
are to be laid early in the coming Summer. Cables 
will also be laid from Cuba, where they will con- 
nect with our present system to the other West India 
islands and to Brazil and other parts of South 
America, Oceanica and Australia, with a northern 
line by way of Puget’s Sound to Alaska and North- 
ern Asia, connected in Kamschatka with the 
Russian system, so that at no distant date St. 
Petersburg will be in communication with New 
York by way of Asia as well as Europe, and Eng- 
land will reach her Australian colonies through 
New York and by our American lines cheaper and 
more expeditiously than over English lines through 
the Red Sea and by way of India. We contemplate 
a general cable and telegraph system around the 
world, and as an American system, of which New 
York and not London shall be the centre. While 
the rival telegraph companies of this country were 
fighting each other for domestic business, they 
could nelther do the domestic business on sound 
principles nor do anything to compete with Great 
Britain for the general telegraphic business of the 
world, Now we have changed all this—how com- 
pletely you may judge when I say that since the 
consolidation was affected $10,000,000 have been 
subscribed to carry our new cabie connections into 
effect ’ 


The Winter’s Severity. 

THIS Winter is one of exceptional severity in 
Europe as well as in all parts of the United States. 
People have been accustomed to congratulate them- 
selves on the milder climate of the States and Terri- 
tories of the Pacific coast, where the air is so 
tempered by a warm current from the shores of 
Japan that snow and ice are rarely seen there; but 
this year they are greater sufferers than we on the 
colder Atlantic. While the States east of the Rocky 
Mountains have experienced the discomforts of 
severe cold, on the other side of that range there 
has been immense destruction of property by floods 
that have surpassed in extent anything ever re- 
corded before. The devastation caused along the 
line of the Central Pacific and in the valley of the 
Sacramento has been announced by telegraph, but 
later reports from Oregon show that also in one of 
the choicest farming regions of that productive 
State there has been serious and widespread disas- 
ter. Meantime we hear that in parts of Mexico 
persons have been frozen to death; that in Holland 
the dikes ha@ been swept away by the sea and a 
whole province inundated, causing great loss of 
property and much suffering; that in London there 
have been floods and snow-storms that necessitated 
a temporary suspension of all business, and in- 
flicted damage to the extent of ten million dollars; 
that in Russia large colonies of Germans have been 
reduced to extreme destitution, and that in France 
the military have been called out to assist In clear- 
ing the roads, This is an extraordinary Jist of 
calamities from storm and Winter’s cold, and will 
doubtless be regarded by some as a fulfillment of 
the prediction that serious disturbances of the ele- 
ments would be occasioned this year in consequence 
of the position of the planetary bodies, while those 
who have announced 1881 as the date of the end of 
the world will doubtiess begin to set their houses in 
order. 


The Winans Palace in London, 


AMONG the private palaces in London (says a 
London letter,) few are more splendid than that of 
Mr. William Winans, in Kensington Palace Gardens, 
It is not so imposing, externally, as Sir Albert 
Grant's nor as Mr. Sassoon’s, the great East Indian 
nabob, but it-contains as much splendor inside as 
anyofthem. The entrance is bya magnificent car- 
riage sweep, bordered on each side by scarlet gera- 
niums, The main hall is lofty and noble in propor- 
tions. On the right are the grand drawing and 
receptions rooms, The first room is finished with 
pale-blue satin, but the effect is marred by the 
carpet, which is an ugly and inharmonious red, 
but, like everything else in the house, this carpet 
cost an immense amountof money. The first one 





that was put down was a magnificent Axminster, 
made to order, and costing hundreds of pounds, | 


but this did not suit Mr. Winans’ taste, so he ordered 


the second, and had it put right down over the 
first It is likely that the double floor covering cost 
£1,000. There is a large arch between the ‘rst 
drawing-room and a reception-room next, and 
instead of a portitre there is an enormous plat 
giass, filling the arch, which is, in fact, a vast 
arched window. To describe the bronzes, and 
paintings, and articles of priceless Uric-d-brac, 
would be impossible, but the most striking orna- | 
ment in the first drawing-room is an urn about a | 
footand a half high, in antique chased gold. 
Mr. Winans’ family consists only of his wife and 
| himself, and two sons, Walter and Louis, They | 
|} are both modest and quiet young men, with culti 
vated tastes and remarkably good sense, Indeed, | 


strong common sense appears to be the substratum | 


of the whole Winans family. Walter Winans has 
very artistic tastes,and draws and paints with no 
inferior skill. A favorite method of entertaining by 
Mrs, Winans, when she is in London, is by morning 


concerts, and Walter Winans selects the musicians, 
superintends everything, and invariably makes 
them a success, At these affairs Albani, Mme 


Schalchi, and all the great professionals are hired, | 


sometimes receiving as much as a £100 for two or 


three ballads and an aris. Mr. Winans himself 
cares for nothing but engineering, although he 


spends his money lavishly to gratify the tastes of 
those around him. He hasa morbid dread of the 


ocean, and often says that he would not cross the | 


Atlantic for £100,000. Neither of his sons has ever 
been to this country. 

When they lived in Russia, during the building of 
the Moscow and St. Petersburg Railway, they main- 
tained the same elegant style that they do in Lon- 
don. Mr. Winans had an elegant box at the opera, 
but was rarely to be seen there, and frequently ex- 
pressed a wish to see a genuine American Circus, 
which he insisted was very superior to the divine 
Patti. In the course of time, a circus arrived, and 
the manager, hearing of Mr. Winans’ passionate 
fondness for the sawdust ring, attempted to bleed 
him so unmercifully that Mr. Winans asked him, 
indignantly, if he expected him to buy every seat at 
the performance. ‘‘ That’s just what I do want you 
to do,”’ replied the unabashed knight of the saw- 
dust. “Very well,’”’ said Mr. Winans, “I'll take 
every seat, but nobody except myself and a friend 
I am going’to bring shall enter, and you are to 
give us everything on the bill. I have bought the 
whole performance, and I mean to have it."" True 
to his word, on the appointed night, Mr, Winans 
and a solitary friend appeared in the great theatre, 
and had the whole circus to themselves, applaud- 
ing and encoring and making them answer their 
calls whenever they chose, Mr. Winans carefully 
studying up the hand-bills, to see that nothing was 
left out, 

The present Mr. Winans is the richest of all the 
brothers. His income in 1877, was, as nearly as he 
could compute it, $650,000, with a prospect of being 
trebled, according to his own account, within ten 
years. Most of his property is in the most fashion- 
able quarter of London, where it is daily increasing 
in value, and he has the prospect of being, as an 
American lady expressed it, “‘ too frightfully rich to 
live.”’ 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
Execution of Edward Kelly. 


The final act in the career of Edward Kelly, the mur- 
derer of the police in the Wombat Ranges, closed on 
November llth, when he paid the last dread penalty of 
the law in the jail at Melbourne. Promptly at ten 
o'clock Colonel Rede, the sheriff, in bis official dress, 
demanded the body of Edward Kelly. Mr. Castieau, the 
govervor of the jail, led the way to the condemned cell, 
where the prisoner was confined, which stands on the 
eastern side of tbe central tower from which the corri- 
dors radiate. The drop fronts the main entrance. The 
spectators present, including officers and warders, did 
not exceed fifty in number. While the prayers were yet 
being said, the condemned man glanced at the sky, tbe 
cap was drawn over his face, the signal given and he 
went to his account. Prayers were continued after he 
was dead. An inquest was subsequently held, and a 
formal verdict, according to the facis, returned. 


Changing the Course of the Seine, 


The length of the river Seine between Paris and 
Rouen is 252 kilometres long, and the tide reaches to 
within 3 kilometres of Elbwuf, Between Paris and 
Rouen the river is spanned by 44 bridges, which are not 
sufficiently high to permit of the passing of boats during 
high tide. Since 1838 the attention of prominent en- 
gineers has been turned to the question of deepening the 
river, and afier many and fruitiess commissions of in 
quiry the work has been fairly started at last. Tue 
works will consist of the construction of eight flood- 
gates and basins, which will aid the tide of the Seine 
during the low-water season, and will remain open dur- 
ing the high-water season. These basins will be con- 
structed at Suresnes, Bougival, Denouval, Meulan-les- 
Mureaux, Port-Villey, Notre Dame-de-la-Garenne, Poses 
and Saint-Aubin-Martot. Our illustration represents the 
works at the new basin at Méricourt which will relieve 
the waters up to Meulan-les-Mureaux. 


The Recent Floods in Belgium. 


The floods in Belgium and Holland have caused wide 
spread devastation and suffering. Dikes at Nieuwkuyk 
that resisted storm ana wave for eighty years succumbed 
to the tempests of this wild Winter, and a vast area, con 
taining hundreds of thousands of acres and a population 
of 30,000 persons, was flooded. Add to this severe cold, 
and it is easy to form a conception of the suffering that 
ensued. Many houses were torn from their foundations, 
others fell in, and in many the inmates were made 
prisoners in the garrets aud on the roofs, where they 
were subjected to all the pangs of bunger and exposure. 
The catastrophe was owing to the neglect of the Govern 
ment to maintain the dike in proper condition. There 
was also much damage at Namur and Liege, as is shown 
by our illustration. $ 


The City of .Melbourne, Australia. 


Our present view of Melbourne is taken from the bal 
covy of the Exhibition Building. To the left are ob 
served the unfinished Parliament Houses, the People’s 
Theatre, the White Hart Hotel, raised above the sur- 
rounding premises. In the distance beyond the Yarra 
the Government House is distinctly visible; to the mght 
stretches the city, in the direction of Elizabeth Street 
north, towards Hotham, presenting that mixed and mis- 
cellaneous appearance peculiar to a bird's-eye view of 
most great cities. Immediately in front are the Model 
Schools, and a tolerably correct idea can be formed of 
the principle upon which the gardens attached to the 
Exhibition have been laid out. The view in many 
respects is interesting and instructive. It shows the 
rapid growth ofa modern city, as compared with those 
belonging to European countries, which only increase 
with the natural growth of the population. More than 
one-fourth of the people of the Colony reside in Mel- 
bourne, and this accounts for the extraordinary propor- 
tious of the metropolis of a country with less than a 
million inhabitants altogether. 


Wrestling on Horseback in the 
z Transvaal. 

This equestrian wrestling match took place during 
some military athletic sports at Pretoria, in the Trans 
vaal, before Sir Garnet Wolseley and bis Staff. The 
contending sides were selected from the Royal Artillery 
and the Dragoon Guards reapectively, each wearing a 
distinctive badge. Tbe horses were barebacked, and, as 
may be imagined, there was plenty of rough tumbling 
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| After the encounter had lasted ten minutes, a balt was 
| called, and those who remained unhoreed from each 
side were counted—that with the least of its men dis- 
| mounted being declared the winner. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
—Tue King of Ashantee has formally declared 
war against England 
Tue French Chamber of D: puties has re- 
jected the Naquet Divorce Bill by a vote of 261 to 225. 


—Tue widow and the eldest son of the late E, 
A. Soibern, who were cut off in his will, have begun a 
contest in London. 
| —Tue President has approved the Bill authoriz- 
| ing the inspection and issue of an American register to 
| the Egyptian steamer Dessoug. 
| —Ir is definitely stated that Cincinnati will 
| have an industrial exposition this year, It will begin on 
| September 7tb and close on October 8th 

—A BILL has been introduced in the House of 


Representatives requiring all railroads to carry an ax and 
a fire-extinguisher in every railroad car. 


—AccorvinG to the estimates of the State Agri- 
| cultural Bureau, the farm and live stock products of 
| I linois in 1880 aggregated $236,000,000 


} 
—OrrictaL returns place the output of the Brit 


ish Columbia collieries during 1880 at 287,000 tons, and 
the yield of the gold mines at $1,013,827 


— Work has been suspended on the first hun- 
dred miles of the Canada Pacific Railroad westward. It 
is believed that the suspension is temporary. 


—Unper a new contract by which the State 
lets the convict labor at Sing Sing, the revenue from that 
source will be increased over $16,000 a year. 


A pispatcH from Belgrade says that the 
Skuptechina bas unanimously passed a resolution in 
favor of closing all the monasteries in Servia. 


—Dvrino the year 1880, 85,855 emigrants 
arrived in Canada, of which number 38,535 settled in the 
Dominion, the remainder going through to the United 
States. 

—Tue British Board of Trade returns for the 
month of January show a decrease of £5,500,000 in the 
value of imports, and an increase of £40,663 in the value 
of exports, as compared with the same month last year. 


—Tue Post-Office Department estimates that 
512,931,224 letters, 163,048,912 postal cards and about 
496,706,132 newspapers, aggregating 1,605,502,892 
pieces of all classes, passed through the mails in 1880. 

—Or the 174 registered trade-unions in Eng- 
land, 130 have made their reporta for 1880. These 
organizations hold funds amounting to £272,418; bave 
a yearly income of £257,439, and a membership of 
222,853. 

—Conoress has passed a resolution inviting 
the Government and people of France to take part in 
the Yorktown Centennial celebration. It provides for 
specially mentioning the family of Lafayette in the 
invitation. 

—A prcrer has been issued in Turkey author- 
izing an internal loan of 300,000,000 piastres, to be con- 
tributed by persons liable to the land-tax, and also a poll- 
tax of from one to five medjidies on the inhabitants of 
the capital. 


—Tue steamship Bohemian, from Boston for 
Liverpool, was wrecked in Dunlough Bay, on the Irish 
coast, on the night of February 6th. The steamship 
went ashore during a dreadful storm. Of those on board, 
thirty-two were drowned. 


—Lrievrenant Joun McCrerian has gone 
South on duty, which contemplates an extension of the 
Signal Service along lines of railroads in the cotton re- 
gion, to furnish planters with predictions that will be of 
value to them in bandling their crops. 


—Tue California Granger's Convention adopted 
a resolution indorsing the Nicaragua Canal project, and 
appointed a committee to petition Congress to aid that 
project. It was said in the convention that were the 
canal in order, California would save $11,000,000 in 
freight this year. 


— Unper the treaty of 1819 with Spain, that na- 
tion has certain claims against the United States, known 
as the East Florida claims. The House Committee on 
Foreigo Allairs bas agreed to report a Bill for the pay- 
ment of these claims with interest at five per cent. from 
the time they were adjudicated. 


—Tue officers of the New Yoru National Guard 
are much excited over the reductions proposed in the 
present force of 18,000 men to 10,000 or 12,000, This 
would wipe out the Eleventh and Thirty-second Regi- 
ments, and would dispense with three major-generais, 
five brigadier-generals and nearly a dozen coloneis. 


—lIr is stated that the Rugby Colony is to be 
bodily removed from Tennessee to Minnesota. It ap- 
pears that the Rugby tract is not at all productive, 
water is not to be bad without boring 350 feet, and 
many circumstances oppose the ultimate success of the 
colony, no matter bow long it migbt remain there. Min- 
nesota bas granted sufficient land to the colonists—ab- 
solutely free. The friends of the enterprise in England 
have raised sufficient means wherewith to transport 
them to that State, and the removal will shortly be 
effected. 

— Wasuinoton will be brilliantly illuminated 
by electric lights on the night of the 4th of March. 
Three 25,000-candle power lights will burn on the capitol. 
Another of the same power will burn on the right of the 
Treasury building, and bave its rays directed up the 
avenue towards the Capitol by a reflector. Seven lights 
of 2,000-candle power each will be around the White 
House. The National Museum building, where the in- 
auguration ball is to be held, will contain three lights of 
6,000-candle power each. A golden Goddess of Liberty, 
thirty-five feet high, will stand upon a pedestal amid a 
pyramid of tropical flowers in the middle of the central 
room of the building. Her right band will bold a torch, 
surmounting which will bea light. Two other lights will 
be reflected against a large gilded star twenty feet in 
diameter, which will be suspended from the dome of the 
building. The Agricultaral building will also be lighted, 


—New York Crry, with a population of 
1,206,577, bas 590,762 males, while the females are in 
excess by 25,053. The floating population is estimated 
at 30,000. While the inbabitants spent $7,000,000 for 
amusements last year and $60,000,000 for liquor, the 
law had to arrest during the same time 48,191 persons 
for intoxication, There are 213,467 families, while the 
houses number but 67,126, in which there were 35,00¢ 
births and 31,866 deaths. Of the male population, 
145,749 are between the ages of 15 and 30 years, and 

72,777 females between the same ages. Of the latter, 
30,000 are domestics. During 1880 the police arrested 
71,699 persons, 47,798 of whom were held for trial and 
23,899 were discharged. The crimes of violence were 
5,970. The prisons opened their doors to $0,825 persons 
of intemperate babits, and the police stations afforded 
lodgings to 120,084 men and women who were without 
shelter. The charitable societies disbursed $4,000,000, 
and 141,765 persons were committed to the almshouses, 
prisons, bospitals, nurseries, schools and asylums. The 
418 Sunday-schools have 115,826 scholars, and yet 
| there are 10,000 street Arabe growing up without in- 


| struction, but learning to join the army of criminaia, 
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SONNETS. 
THE FOUNTAINS OF LOVE 


ry\wWoO fountains mingle in the tide of Love 
Their sweet and bitter waters, with a sound 
Wherein the notes of joy and pain are found, 
As in low pleadings of a mated dove; 
And o’er the banks through which those wa’ 
move 
A tangled bower of diverse growth is wound, 
Where, mixed with honeysuckle rosy-crowned, 
The cruel nightshade hangs the stream above. 
And whoso plucks the flowers of morning glow 
Holds also in his hand the flowers of woe, 
Their intertwisted stems so closely meet; 
And whoso tastes the waters as they flow, 
Ere yet his thirst is quenched shall svarcely know 
The bitter fountain’s flavor from the sweet. 


UNHOPED DELIGHT. 


I chose the fairest nook of garden soil, 
And covered warm within its natal bed 
The seed, wherefrom, with dew and sunlight fed, 
I hoped should rise the offspring of my toll, 
My promised flower, my golden cinquefoll. 
But when the soft green leaflets upwards spread, 
The shoot that should have borne the queenly 
head 
Shrank, nipped and brown, the frost’s untimely 
spoil. 
Long hours I wept, and made my passionate moan, 
Till morn came trembling through the tearful 
night, 
And lo! a peerless lily rosy-white, 
A flower of God by some bird-ange!l sown, 
Beside my perished dream of joy had grown, 
To give for hope foregone unhoped delight. 








THE BLACK ROBE. 


By WILkKig COLLINs, 


BOOK THE FIFTH. 


CHAPTER I.—MRS. EYRECOURT’S DISCOVERY. 

HE leaves had fallen in the grounds at 
T Ten Acres Lodge, and stormy winds 
J told drearily that Winter had come. 

An unchanging dullness pervaded the house. 
Romayne was constantly absent in London 
attending to his new religious duties, under the 
guidance of Father Benwell. The litter of 
books and manuscripts in the study was seen 
no more. Hideously rigid order reigned in 
the unused room. Some of Romayne’s papers 
had been burnt, others were imprisoned in 
drawers and cupboards—the history of the 
Origin of Religions had taken its melancholy 
place among the suspended literary  nter- 
prises of the time. Mrs. Eyrecourt (after a 
superficially cordial reconciliation with her 
son-in-law) visited her daughter every now 
and then as an act of maternai sacrifice. She 
yawned perpetually ; she read innumerable 
novels ; she corresponded with her friends. 
In the long dull evenings the once lively lady 
sometimes openly regretted that she had not 
been born & man, with the three masculine 
resources of smoking, drinking and swearing 
placed at her disposal. It was a dreary exist- 
ence, and happier influences seemed but little 
likely to change it. Grateful as she was to her 
mother, no persuasion could induce Stella to 
leave Ten Acres and amuse herself in London. 
Mrs. Eyrecourt said, with melancholy and 
metaphorical truth, “There is no elasticity 
left in my child.” 

Ona dim gray morning mother and daughter 
sat by the fireside, with another long day be- 
tore them. 

“Where is that contemptible husband of 
yours?’ Mrs. Eyrecourt asked, looking up 
trom her book. 

“Lewis is staying in town,” Stella an- 
swered, listleasly. 

“In company with Judas Iscariot?” 

Stella was too dull to immediately under- 
stand the allusion. “ Do you mean Father Ben- 
well?” she inquired. 

“ Don’t mention his name, my dear. I have 
re-christened him on purpose to avoid it. 
Even his name humiliates me. How com- 
pletely the fawning old wretch took me in— 
with all my knowledge of the world, too! He 
was so nice and sympathetic—such a comfort- 
ing contrast, on that occasion, to you and your 
husband—I declare I forgot every reason 1 
had for not trusting him. Ah, we women are 
poor creatures—we may own it among our- 
selves. If a man only has nice manners and 
a pleasant voice, how many of us can resist 
him? Even Romayne imposed upon me—as- 
sisted by his property. which in some degree 
excuses my folly. There is nothing to be done 
now, Stella, but to humor him. Do as that de- 
testable priest does ; and trust to your beauty 
(there isn’t as much of it lett as I could wish) 
to turn the scale in your favor. Have you 
any idea when the new convert will come 
back ? I heard him ordering a fish dinner for 
himself, yesterday—because it was Friday. 
Did you join him at dessert-time, p >fanely 
supported by meat? What did he say?” 

** What he has said more than once already, 
mamma. His peace of mind is returning, thanks 
to Father Benwell. He was perfectly gentle 
and indulgent— but he looked as if he lived in 
a different world from mine. He told me he 
proposed to pre a week in what he called 
Ketreat. I didn’t ask him what it meant. 
Whatever it is, I suppose he is there now.” 

‘My dear, don’t you remember your sister 
began in the same way? She retreated. We 
shall have Romayne with a red nose and a 
double chin, offering to pray for us next! Do 
you recollect that French maid of mine, Stella 
—the woman I sent away because she would 
spit when she was out of temper like a cat? 
1 begin to think I treated the poor creature 
harshly. When I hear of Romayne and his 
Retreat, I almost feel inclined to spit, myself. 
There! let us goon with our reading. Take 
the first volume—I have done with it.” 

“ What is it, mamma?” 

“A very remarkable work, Stella, in the 


present state of light literature in England—a 
novel that actually tells a story. It's quite 
incredible, I know. Try the book. It hasan- 


other extraordinary merit—it isn’t written by | 


a woman.” 

Stella obediently received the first volume, 
turned over the leaves, and wearily dropped 
the wonderful novel on her lap. 

“T can't attend to it,” she said. 
is too full of my own thoughts.” 

“ About Romayne ?” said her mother. 

“No. When I think of my husband now, I 
almost wish I had his confidence in priests 
and Retreats. The conviction grows on me, 
mamma, that my worst troubles are still to 
|come. When I was younger, ! don’t remem 
| ber being tormented by presentiments of any 
| kind. Did I ever talk of presentiments jp you 
| ia the bygone days?” 
| “Ifyou had done anything of the sort, my 

love (excuse me if I speak plainly), I should 
| have said, ‘Stella, your liver is out of order, 
and I should have opened the family medicine- 
chest. I will only say now, send for the car- 
riage ; let us go to a morning concert, dine at 
a restaurant, and finish the evening at the play.” 

This characteristic proposal was entirely 
thrown away on Stella. She was absorbed in 
pursuing her own train of thought. 

‘1 almost wish | had told Lewis,’ she said 
to herself, absently. 

“Told him of what, my dear?” 

“Of what happened to me with Winterfield.” 

Mrs. Eyrecourt’s faded eyes opened wide in 
astonishment. 

“Do you really mean it?” she asked. 

“J do, indeed.” 

“ Are you actually simple enough, Stella, to 
think that a man of Romayne’s temper would 
have made you his wife if you had told him of 
the Brussels marriage ?” 

“ Why not 2” 

“Why not! Would Romayne—would any 
man—believe that you really did part from 
Winterfield at the church-door? Considering 
that you are a married woman, your inno- 
cence, my sweet child, is a perfect phenome- 
non! Its well there were wiser people than 
you to keep your secret.” 

“ Don’t speak too positively, mamma. Lewis 
may find it out yet.’ 

“Is that one of your presentiments ?’ 

“7 

‘*« How is he to find it out, if you please ?” 

“T am afraid, through Father Benwell. Yes, 
yes! I know you only think him a fawning 
old hypocrite—you don’t fear him as I do. No- 
thing will persuade me that zeal for his re- 
ligion is the motive under which that man acts, 
in devoting himself to Romayne. He has some 
abominable object in view, and his eyes tell 
me that I am concerned in it.” 

Mrs. Eyrecourt burst out laughing. 

“ What is there to laugh at?’ Stella asked. 

“T declare, my dear, there is something ab- 
solutely provoking in your utter want of know- 
ledge of the world! When you are puzzled to 
account for anything remarkable in a clergy- 
man’s conduct (I don’t care, my poor child, to 
what denomination he belongs), you can’t be 
wrong in attributing his motive to—money. If 
Romayne had turned Baptist or Methodist, the 
reverend gentleman in charge of his spiritual 
welfare would not have forgotten—as you have 
forgotten, you little goose—that his convert was 
a rich man. His mind would havedwelt onthe 
chapel, or the mission, or the infant school in 
want of funds, and—with no more abominable 
object in view than 1 have at this moment in 
poking the fire—he would have ended in pro- 
ducing his modest subscription-list, and would 
have betrayed himself (just as our odious Ben- 
well will betray himself) by the two amiable 
little words, Please contribute. Is there any 
other presentiment, my dear, on which you 
would like to have your mother’s candid 
opinion ??’ 

Stella resignedly took up the book again. 

“| dare say you are right,” she said. “ Let 
us read our novel.” 

Before she had reached the end of the first 
page her mind was far away again from the 
unfortunate story. She was thinking of that 
‘‘other presentiment,” which had formed the 
subject of her mother’s last satirical inquiry. 
The vague fear that had shaken her when she 
had accidentally touched the French boy on 
her visit to Camp’s Hill till from time to time 
troubled her memory. Even the event of his 
death had failed to dissipate the delusion 
which associated him with some undefined evil 
influence that might yet assert itself. A super- 
stitious forewarning of this sort was a weak- 
ness new to her in her experience of herself. 
She was heartily ashamed of it, and yet, it 
kept its hold. Once more the book dropped 
on her lap. She laid it aside and woled 
wearily to the window to look at the weather. 

Almost at the same moment Mrs. Fyrecourt’s 
maid disturbed her mistress over the second 
volume of the novel, by entering the room with 
a letter. 

“For me?” Stella asked, looking round from 
the window. 

“ No, ma’am, for Mrs. Eyrecourt.”’ 

The letter had been brought to the house by 
one of Lady Loring’s servants. In delivering 
it he had apparently given private instructions 
to the maid. She laid her finger significantly 
on her lips, when she gave the letter to her 
mistress. 

In these terms Lady Loring wrote : 

“If Stella happens to ve with you wher. you re- 
ceive my note don’t say anything which will let 
her know that I am yourcorrespondent. She has 
always, poor dear, had an inveterate distrust of 
Father Benwell; and, between ourselves, | am not 
sure that she is quite so foolish as I once thought. 
The Father has unexpectedly left us—with a well- 
framed excuse which satisfied Lord Loring. It 
fails to satisfy me, Not from any wonderful exer- 
cise of penetration on my part, but in consequence 
of something I have just heard in course of conver- 
sation with a Catholic friend, Father Benwell, my 
dear, turns out to be a Jesult; and, what is more, a 
person of such high authority in the Order, th it 
his concealment of his rank while he was with us 
must have been a matter of necessity. He must 
have had some very serious motive for occupying a 
position so entirely beneath him as his position in 


“My mind 
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jour house. I have not the shadow of a reason for 

associating this startling discovery with dear 
| Stella’s painful misgivings—and yet there is some- 
thing in my mind which makes me want to hear 
what Stella’s mother thinks. Come and havea talk 
| about it as soon as you possibly can.”’ 

Mrs. Eyrecourt put the letter in her pocket, 
smiling quietly to herself. 

Applying to Lady Loring’s letter the infalli 
ble system of solution which she had revealed 
to her daughter, Mrs. Eyrecourt solved the 
mystery of the priest's conduct, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. Lord Loring’s check, in 
Father Benwell’s pocket, representing such a 
liberal subscription that my lord was reluc- 
tant to mention it to my lady—there was the 
reading of the riddle, as plain as the sun at 
noonday! Would it be desirable to enlighten 
Lady Loring as she had already enlightened 

| Stella? Mrs. Eyrecourt decided in the nega 
| tive. As Roman Catholics, and as old friends 
| of Romayne, the Lorings naturally rejoiced in 
| his conversion. But, as old friends also of 
Romayne’s wife, they were bound not to ex- 
| press their sentiments too openly. Feeling 
that any discussion of the priest’s motives 
would probably lead to the delicate subject of 
the conversion, Mrs. Eyrecourt prudently de- 
| termined to let the matter drop. As a conse- 
auence of this decision, Stella was left without 
the slightest warning of the catastrophe which 
| was now close at hand. 

“ Well, my dear, is it clearing up? Shall we 
take a drive before luncheon ‘”’ 

“Tf you like, mamma.” 

She turned to her mother as she answered. 
The light of the clearing sky, at once soft and 
penetrating, fell full on her. Mrs. Eyrecourt, 
looking at her as usual, suddenly became se- 
rious; she studied her daughter’s face with 
an eager and attentive scrutiny. 

“Do you see any extraordinary change in 
me?’ Stella asked, with a faint smile. 

Instead of answering, Mrs. Eyrecourt put her 
arm round Stella with a loving gentleness, en- 
tirely at variance with any ordinary expres- 
sion ot her character. The worldly mother’s 
eyes rested with a lingering tenderness on the 
daughter's face. 

Stella!” she said, softly, and stopped, at a 
loss for words for the first time in her life. 

After a while she began again. 

“Yes; I see a change in you,” she whis- 
pered; ‘‘an interesting change which tells me 
something. Can you guess what it is?” 

Stella’s color rose brightly and faded again. 
She laid her head in silence on her mother’s 
bosom. Worldly, frivolous self-interested, 
Mrs. Eyrecourt’s nature was the nature of a 
woman, and the one great trial and triumph 
ot a womans life, appealing to her as a trial 
and a triumph soon to come to her own child, 
touched fibres under the hardened surface of 
her heart, which were still unprofaned. 

“My poor darling,” she said, “ have you told 
the good news to your husband ?” 

‘ No.” 

“ Why not?” 

“ He doesn’t care, uow, for anything that I 
can tell him.” 

“Nonsense, Stella! You may win him back 
to you by a word—and do you hesitate to say 
the word, J shall tell him!” 

Stella suddenly drew herself away from her 
mother’s caressing arm. 

“If you do,” she cried, “no words can say 
how inconsiderate and how cruel I shall think 
you. Promise, on your word of honor, pro- 
mise you will leave it to me!” 

** Will you tell him yourself, it I leave it to 
you?” 

“Yes—at my own time. Promise !’’ 

“Hush, hush ; don’t excite yourself. my love ; 
| promise. Give me a kiss. I declare 1 am 
agitated myself!” she exclaimed, falling back 
into her customary manner. “Such a shock 
to my vanity, Stella—the prospect of becoming 
a grandmother! I really must ring for Ma- 
tilda, and take a few drops of red lavender. 
Be advised by me, my poor dear, and we will 
turn the priest out of the house yet. When 
Romayne comes back from his ridiculous Re- 
treat—after his fasting and flagellation, and 
heaven knows what besides—then bring him to 
his senses ; then is the time to tell him. Will 
you think of it?” 

“Yes; I will think of it.” 

“ And one word more, before Matilda comes 
in. Remember the vast importance of having 
a male heir to Vange Abbey. On these ocva- 
sions you may practice with perfect impunity 
on the ignorance of the men. Tell him you’re 
sure it’s going to be a boy!”’ 


CHAPTER II.—THE SEED IS SOWN. 


pp rend in a distant quarter of the vast 
western suburb of London, the house 
called the Retreat stood in the midst of a 
well kept garden, protected on all sides by a 
high brick wall. Excepting the grand gilt 
cross on the roof of the chapel, nothing re- 
vealed externally the devotional purpose to 
which the Roman Catholic priesthood (as- 
sisted by the liberality ot “the Faithful’) had 
dedicated the building. 

But the convert privileged to pass the gates 
left Protestant England outside, and found 
himseif, as it were, in a new country. Inside 
the Retreat the paternal care of the Church 
took possession of him; surrounded him with 
monastic simplicity in his neat little bedroom, 
and dazzled him with devotional splendor 
when his religious duties called him into the 
chapel. The perfect taste—so seldom found in 
the modern arrangement and decoration of 
convents and churches in southern countries — 
showed itself here, pressed into the service of 
religion in every part of the house. The 
severest discipline had no sordid and hideous 
side to it in the Retreat. The inmates fasted 
on spotless table-cloths, and. handled knives 
and forks (the humble servants of half-filled 
stomachs) without a speck on their decent 
brightness. Venitents who kissed the steps of 
the altar (to use the expressive Oriental 
| phrase), “ eat no dirt.” Friends, liberal friends, 
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permitted to vigit the inmates on stated days, 
saw copies of famous Holy Families in the re- 
ception room which were really works of art, 
and trod on a carpet of studiously modest pre- 
tentions, exhibiting pious emblems beyond 
reproach in color and design. The Retreat had 
its own artesian well ; nota person in the house 
drank impurity in his water. A faint perfume 
of incense was perceptible in the corridors. 
The soothing and mysterious silence of the 
place was intensified rather than disturbed by 
soft footsteps, and gentle opening and closing 
of doors. Animal life was not even represented 
by a cat in the kitchen. And yet, pervaded by 
some inscrutable influence, the house was not 
dull. Heretics, with lively imaginations, might 
have ~ot inappropriately likened it to an en 

chanted castle. In one word, the Catholic 
system here showed to perfection its masterly 
knowledge of the weakness of human nature, 
and its inexhaustible dexterity in adapting the 
means to the end. 

On the morning when Mrs. Eyrecourt and 
her daughter held their memorable interview 
by the fireside at Ten Acres, Father Benwell 
entered one of the private rooms at the Re- 
treat devoted to the use of the priesthood. 
The demure attendant, waiting humbly for in- 
structions, was sent to request the presence of 
one of the inmates of the house named Mortle- 


| Man. 


Mrs. Eyrecourt joined Stella at the window. | 


|} ance of anxiety. 


Father Benwell’s customary serenity was & 
little ruffled, on this occasion, by an appear- 
More than once he looked 
impatiently towards the door; and he never 


| even noticed the last new devotional publica- 





| tions laid invitingly on the table. 


Mr. Mortleman made his appearance—a 
young man, and a promising convert. The 
wild brightness of his eyes and the premature 
emaciation of his cheeks revealed that inci- 
pient form of brain disease which begins in 
fanaticism and ends not infrequently in reli- 
gious madness. His manner of greeting the 
priest was absolutely servile. He cringed 
before the illustrious Jesuit. 

Father Benwell took no notice of these de- 
monstrations of humility. 

“ Be seated, my son,”’ he said. Mr. Mortle- 
man looked as if he would have preferred 
going down on his knees —but he yielded and 
took a chair. 

“T think you have been Mr. Romayne’s com- 
panion for a few days, in the hours of recrea- 
tion?’ the priest began. 

“Yes, Father.” 

“Does he appear to be at all weary of his 
residence in this house ?” 

“Oh, far from it! He feels the benign in- 
fluence of the Retreat; we have had some 
delightful hours together.” 

‘“* Have you anything to report?” 

Mr. Mortleman crossed his hands on his 
breast, and bowed profoundly. 

“T have to report of myself, Father, that I 
have committed the sin of presumption. I 
presumed that Mr. Romayne was, like myself, 
not married.” 

‘“* Did I teli you that he was not married ?” 

“ No, Father.” 

“Then you have committed no sin. 
have only made an excusable mistake. 
were you led into error?” 

“In this way, Father. Mr. Romayne had 
been speaking to me of a book which yeu had 
been so good as to send to him. He had been 
especially interested by the memoir therein 
contained of the illustrious Englishman, Car- 
dinal Acton. The degrees by which his 
Eminence rose to the rank of a Prince of the 
Church seemed, as I thought, to have aroused 
in my friend a new sense of vocation. He 
asked me if I myself aspired to belong to the 
holy priesthood. I answered that this was 
indeed my aspiration, if I might hope to be 
found worthy. He appeared to be deeply 
affected. I ventured to ask if he, too, had the 
same prospect before him. He grieved me 
indescribably. He sighed and said, “I have 
no such hope ; Iam married. Tell me, Father, 
1 entreat you, have I done wrong?” 

Father Benwell considered for a moment. 

“Did Mr. Romayne say anything more?” he 
asked. 

“No, father.” 

“Did you attempt to return to the subject?” 

“T thought it best to be silent.” 

Father Benwell held out his hand. 

“My young friend, you have not only done 
no wrong, you have shown the most commend- 
able discretion. I will detain you no longer 
from your duties. Goto Mr. Romayne and say 
that I wish to speak with him.” 

Mr. Mortleman dropped on one knee, and 
begged tor a blessing. Father Benwell lifted 
the traditional two fingers, and gave the bless- 
ing. The conditions of human happiness are 
easily fulfilled, if we rightly understand uhem. 
Mr. Mortleman retired perfectly happy. 

Lett by himself again, Father Benwell paced 
the room rapidly from end to end. The dis- 
turbing influence visible in his face had now 
changed from anxiety to excitement. 

“Tl try it to-day!” he said to himself, and 
stopped, and looked around him doubtfully. 
‘““No, ‘not here,” he decided; “it may ges 
talked about too soon. It will be safer in 
every way at my lodgings.” He recovered his 
composure and returned to his chair. 

Romayne opened the door. 

The double influence of the conversion and 
of the life in the Retreat, had already changed 
him. Ilis customary keenness and excitability 
of look had subsided, and had left nothing in 
their place but an expression of suave and 
meditative repose. All his troubles were now 
in the hands of his priest. There was a passive 
regularity in his bodily movements, and a 
beatific serenity in his smile. 

“My dear friend,” said Fati er Benwell, cor- 
dially shaking hands, “you were good enough 
to be guided by my advice in entering this 
house. Be guided by me again when | say 
that you have been here long enough. You can 
return, after an interval, if you wish it. But 
I have something to say to y.ou first, and I beg 
to offer the hospitality of my lodgings.” 


You 
How 
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The time had been when Romayne would 
have asked for some explanation of this abrupt 
notice of removal. Now, he passively accepted 
the advice of his spiritual dictator. Father 
!’enwell made the necessary communication to 
the authorities, and Romayne took leave of his 
friends in the Retreat. The great Jesuit and 

he great landowner left the place, with be- 
coming humility, in a cab. 

‘| hope I have not disappointed you?” said 
lather Benwell. 

{ am only anxious,” Romayne answered, 
‘to hear what you have to say.” 
(To be continued.) 








THE CAPITAL CITY OF GEORGIA. 

( ‘ EORGIA’S chief city, being situated on the 

v dividing ridge between the waters of the At- 
lantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico, has the most 
perfect natural drainage. Oneof the heads of the 
Ocmulgee is in the very centre of the city, near the 
passenger depot, while Walton Springs, also in the 
midst of the city, finds its way into the Chattahoo- 
chee and thence to the Gulf. The country around 
the city is an elevated rolling table-land, free from 
bodies of stagnant water, and fanned by breezes 
from the high and dry regions on the north and 
west. 

ihe altitude of Atlanta ts 1,050 feet above the level 
of the sea, and the atmosphere has a bracing elasti- 
city which is soon felt by visitors. As typhoid fever 
has never prevailed there to any extent;and as 
malarious fevers, which appeared for a short time 
after the war, are now almost unknown in and 
around the city, Atlanta presents strong scientific 
inducements to settlers and to visitors of leisure. 


her prosperity. It is not the apparent prosperity 
that is visible ‘‘ where wealth accumulates and men 
decay.’’ It is the general diffusion of wealth and 
the diffused creation of individual wealth for its 
own producer that makes Georgia exceptionally 
prosperous to-day, and the same causes are pro- 
ducing like results largely in South Carolina and to 
a less extent in North Uarolina. 

Colonel McClure, of the Philadelphia Times, writ- 
ing of the city during his recent Southern trip, said: 
**Necessity broke up the immense plantations of 
Georgia, and what her planters deemed a dire ca 
lamity several years after the war, has proved the 
greatest blessing to her people. The attempts made 
for several years after peace to renew cotton grow- 
ing on the old plantation system bankrupted a large 
majority of the planters, They did not understand 
free labor, free labor would not understand the old 
plantation ways, and when the planters gave up in 
despair the smaii farmers, white and black, rented 
little slices of the piantations, prospered as their 
own employers, gradually purchased small homes, 
and now both laborer and planter are growing rich 
together. It is not the wealth and luxury of the 
old-time plantations, but itis the better and more 
enduring wealth and comfort that comes from well 
directed industry and the harmony of all classes. 1 
believe that in another decade, Georgia will have 
doubled her cotton production; that her own bread 
will all be grown on her own soil, and that the in- 
come from her cotton will be doubled from every 
bale by spinning her entire product.”’ 

With forty cotton factories and the ceaseless 
hum of nearly two hundred thousand spindles, 
and with nearly one hundred furnaces and iron 
mills to diversify industry and open new markets 
for the farmers, there must be progress. The factory 
and the school are the great civilizers of the age in 
the South, and they are doing a grand work in 
Georgia. 








COUNTING THE ELECTORAL VOTE. 


‘J\HE counting of the electoral vote, which took 

place in the House of Representatives on Feb- 
ruary 9th, was without special incident. There was 
however, an immense tarong of visitors at the capi- 
tol. As early as nine o’clock people began to ascend 
the stairs that lead to the public galleries. Long be- 
fore noon these galleries were packed. The east gal- 
lery, which is always well filled with colored men, 
for once was not open to them. Richly dressed 
women occupied the seats usually given up to the 
freodmen. In fact, the pressure was so great that 
the rules respecting admission to the floor were dis- 
regarded, and before the two Houses bad met in 
joint session the sofas, the cloak-rooms, and many 
seats of members were occupied by ladies. This in- 
creased the brilliancy and picturesqueness of the 
scene, and the bright colors which adorned the gal- 
leries were brought into stronger contrast by the 
equally bright colors worn by the ladies, who hung 
like a deep fringe around the semi-circle of seats, 
and who were scattered like bouquets among the 
sombre-clad members who remained at their desks, 
In the diplomatic gallery were the Japanese Minis- 
ter, the Danish Minister, and many ladies of the 
different legations. Mrs John Sherman, accom- 
panied by several friends and some guests of Mrs, 
Hayes, was in the President’s gallery, but neither 
Mr. Hayes nor any member of the Cabinet was 
there, Way over in one of the rear seats on the 
Democratic side, with his head almost concealed 
by his great coat collar and his attenuated figure 
well doubled up, was Mr. William M. Evarts, in 
earnest conversation with Mr. Warner, of Ohio, 
while across the aisle on the Republican side, Gen- 
eral Devens sat like a graven image through the 
whole proceedings, 

At 12:02 the Speaker, seeing from his desk the Se- 
nate advancing through the main corridor, called 
the House to order, and as Sergeant-at-Arms Bright, 
who led the procession, stepped within the House 
the Doorkeeper announced in a loud voice “ The 
Vice-President and the Senate.’’ Following Colo- 
nel Bright walked Captain Isaac Bassett, the vete- 
ran Assistant-Doorkeeper of the Senate, carrying a 
mahogany box with the certificates. Then came 
the Vice-President and Secretary Burch, and after 
them the Senators in pairs—Mr. Thurman and Mr. 
Hamlin, the tellers, in the lead. Mr. Edmunds and 
Mr. Teller were together, Mr. Faton and Mr. Pen- 
dieton, Mr Anthony and Mr. Kernan, Mr. Butler 
and Mr. Hampton, Mr. Bruce was with Mr. Jones of 
Nevada, and Mr. Bayard with Mr. Randolph. Mr, 
Blaineand Mr. Conkling were not in the procession, 

When the Senate entered the House, the members 
rose and remained standing until the Senators were 
seated. The two front rows of desks had been va- 
cated for the Senate, but they were not sufficient, 
and Mr, Bayard, Mr. Randolph, Mr. Saunders and a 
half-dozen other Senators had to sit in chairs within 
the front area The Vice-President stepped at once 
to the Speaker's desk, A chair had been placed for 
the Speaker at his right. There was no delay in 
getting at the business in hand. At just 12:05 the 
Vice President dropped his gavel and announced 
the business of the day. 

The certificate of election of the State of Alabama 
was first taken from the box by Mr. Dickinson, Sec- 
retary to the Vice-President, and handed to that 
officer, who opened it and in turn handed it to Mr. 
Hamlin, one of the tellers. The paper was read in 
full, recorded by the tellers, and announcement 
made that Alabama had cast its 10 votes for Han- 
cock and English, The same course was pursued 
with the certificates of election from the several 
States in alphabetical order. After the certificate 
trom Arkansas had been read, Mr. Reagan moved 
that the reading of the merely formal portions of 
the certificates be dispensed with, and, there being 
no objection, this order was made, which had the 
effect of materially reducing the time that would 
o herwise have been consumed in the electoral pro- 
ceedings, When the certificate of Georgia was 
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reached, Mr. Springer demanded that it be read in 
full, which was accordingly done, When the read 
ing of this certificate had been concluded, the Vice- 
President said: * Itappearing from the eertificate 
just read that the vote of the state of Georgia was 
cast on a day other than that fixed for such votes 
by Act of Congress, in pursuance of the Constitution 
of the United States, the result of this certificate 
will not be recorded until, in the language of the 
concurrent resolution under which this count pro- 
ceeds, it will appear whether the counting or omit- 
ting to count such votes will change the result of 
the election.”’ 

The certificates of the remaining States were read 
without further interruption, and when the entire 
list was completed the tellers added up the result, 
and Senator Thurman made the fo)lowing announce- 
ment: “ The tellers report that the whole number 
of Electors appointed to vote for President of the 
United States was 369, of which a majority is 185. 
Were the votes of the Electors for the State of Geor 
gia, cast on the second Wednesday of December, 
1880, being the 8th day of said month, to be counted 
the result would be: For James A. Garfield, of the 
State of Ohio, for President of the United States, 214 


| votes; and for Winfleld 8, Hancock, of the State of 


Pennsylvania, for President of the United States, 
155 votes. If not counted the result would be: For 
James A. Garfield, for President of the United States, 
214 votes; and for Winfield 8. 
In either event 


votes of the whole number of Electors appointed.” 
Senator Thurman then made a similar statement 
relative to the vote for Vice-President. 

“ Wherefore,” said Vice-President Wheeler, “I do 
declare that James A. Garfield, of the State of Ohio, 
having received a majority of the votes of the whole 
number of Electors appointed, is duly elected Pre- 
sident of the United States for four years, commenc- 
ing on the fourth day of March, 1881. 

**And I do further declare that Chester A. Arthur, 
of the State of New York, having received a majority 


| of the votes of the whole number of Electors ap- 
Atlanta is fairly typical of Georgia in the solidity of | 


pointed, is duly elected Vice-President of the United 
States for four years, commencing on the fourth day 
of March, 1881.”’ 

This announcement was applauded. Then the 
two Houses separated and the galleries speedily 
emptied themselves. The tally-sheets, faithfully 
keptand duly signed by the tellers, were removed 
to the office of the Secretary of the Senate after the 
convention, Upon inspection there the astonishing 
discovery was made that the footings on none of 
them were correct. Mr. Hamlin’s sheet, properly 
footed, gave Hancock 30 majority, Vermont and In- 
States recorded for him. 
Florida was reported for Garfleld on Mr, Crowley's 
and New Jersey for Garfleld on Mr. 
Thurman’s. Mr. House had Nevada for Garfield. 


| aero HIND was born In Nottingham, Eng- 

land, in June, 1824. Until the age of fourteen 
he was educated, with his cousin T. R. Hind, the as- 
tronomer, by Rev. W. Butier, head master of the 
Nottinghamsnire Grammar School, as a private 
pupil. Leaving Nottingnam, ne was sent to Leipzig, 
where he remained two years; then to the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, where he remained several 
terms but did not graduate, going to France for the 
purpose of acquiring a thorough knowledge of the 
French language. In 1846 he returned to England, 
and soon after salied for America. in 1848 he was 
appointed mathematical master and lecturer in 
chemistry at the Provincial Normal School, Toronto, 
where he remained for about five years, when he 
received the appointment of Professor of Chemistry 
and Geology in the University of Trinity College, 
Toronto. in 1857 he was named by the Canadian 
Government as geologist to the first Red River 
Expedition. In 1855 he wag placed in command 
of the Assinniboine and Saskatchewan Exploring 
Expedition. In 1860 the British House of Commons 
published his report on these expeditions, and it is 
there we find the first map of the now celebrated 
‘Fertile Belt’’ of the Northwest, as described by 
Professor Hind. 

In 1861, assisted by the Canadian Government, he 
explored the interior of the Labrador Peninsula, 
reaching the sources of the rivers which fiow from 
the great plateau to Hudson Bay, the northeast At- 
lantic and the Guif of St. Lawrence. In his account 
of these explorations, published in two volumes, 
Professor Hind first describes the extent and charac- 
ter of Canadian fisheries, In 1864 he resigned his 
professorship in Trinity College, after having held 
the chair for thirteen years, to undertake a prelim- 
inary geological survey of New Brunswick for the 
Government of that Province. In 1866, his family 
growing up, he purchased a property near Wind- 
sor, Nova Scotia, in order to send his sons, first to 
the Collegiate School, then to King’s College - the 
oldest Protestant chartered institution in the Pro- 
vinces, In 1869, 1870 and 1871, Professor Hind con- 
ducted geological explorations of the Nova Scotia 
gold districts for the Government of the Province. 

In 1876 Professor Hind went with Francis 
Ellershawsen, Esq., now of New York, to examine 
parts of Newfoundland and the coast of Labrador 
for mineral deposits. On this trip, which ex- 
tended some 350 to 400 miles northwest of the 
straits of Belle Isle, Professor Hind discovered and 
described a very extensive series of cod banks, 
stretching for hundreds of miles some twenty or 
thirty miles from the coast of Labrador. The New- 
foundland Government secured the Professor's 
services, for 1877, to examine and report on these 
banks as far as Hudson Straits; but just as the Pro- 
fessor was starting in May, 1877, from St. John’s on 
his northern exploration, a telegram from Ottawa 
to the Newfoundland authorities urged the neces- 
sity of his presence at Halifax to assist in the scien- 
tific portion of the Canadian case in the Fisheries 
contention about to open. Professor Hind was con- 
sequently compelled to give up his scientific inves- 
tigations and return to Ottawa. From Ottawa he 
went to Halifax,and remained there during the 
whole of the now celebrated trial. At the close 
of this arbitration, all the documents and pro- 
ceedings of the Commission, at the suggestion 
of the American side, were placed in Professor 
Hind’s hands to analyze and index, the professor 
merely giving his word of honor that he would do 
his duty without partiality or favor or fear. The re- 
sult of this work is now partially known to the 
public, and, from what is known, it is believed that 
an open investigation will disclose proceedings 
without parallel in the history of friendly conten- 
tions between people of the same origin and blood, 

Professor Hind’s published works are numerous, 
and point to a busy and useful life, His lass work, 
entitled, “‘ The Effect of the Fishery Clauses of the 
Treaty of Washington on the Fisheries and Fisher- 
men of British North America,”’ Parts 1. and II., 
has been very exhaustively reviewed by Dr. Car- 
penter, of the London University, and in terms of the 
highest praise. In 1878 the Jury of Class Sixteen 
at the Paris Exhibition awarded Professor Hind a 
gold medal and a diploma for his series of charts 
illustrating the movements of fish in North Atlantic 
waters, In Forest and Stream for July 22d, 1880, isa 
letter from one of our own Fish Commissioners, Pro- 
fessor Spencer Baird, in which he states that Pro- 
fessor Hind ‘tis perhaps the best fitted of any in 
America to write on the physical agencies affecting 
the movements of migratory fish in the North At- 
lantic Ccean.” 


The Arrest of Michael Davitt. 

A LONDON dispatch says: ‘‘*The precipitancy of 
the Home Rule leaders has upset all their plans, for, 
though obstruction may still be practiced to some 
extent, the arrest of Davitt confuses all projects and 
strikes terror into smaller agitators. Less than 
twenty hours sufficed to transform Dayitt from the 
ruling spirit of the Land League, aad the most 
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powerful of the agitators into a convict at Milbank 
Everything was done with such rapidity that his 
associates were paralyzed. At 2o’clock on Thursday, 
Feb. 3d, he was arrested in Dublin; before 9 o’clock 
Friday morning he was being driven rapidly 
through the streets of London on his way tw the 
penitentiary, a large force of police with drawn 
cutlasses following the van. When his friends 
swarmed to the police court later in the day, he 


had been for hours beyond any hope of rescue, and | 


indeed I am informed that he feels the disaster 


terribly, and that these few hours rendered him a | 
He has still seven years and seven | 
months to serve on his original sentence, and no | 
He will be sent to Dartmoor, | 


broken man. 


prospect of release, 
a wild and lonely place, No point can be raised 
for him in the courts of law, foron the face of his 
ticket-of-leave it was expressly stated that itis re- 
vocable at the simple pleasure of the Crown on 
advice of Ministers, Other arrests, I understand, 
may shortly be looked for, and a decidedly dejected 
tone prevails throughout the entire ranks of the 
agitators by the Government's precautions against 
surprises, which are being redoubled rather than 
relaxed."’ 


Cattle Plague on the Plains. 


MUCH alarm and excitement prevail at Santa Fé, 
New Mexico, owing to a sudden and unaccounta- 
ble mortality among cattle on the vast grazing 
plains of the Territory. The epidemic is spreading 
in every direction, and the carcasses of the animais 
are strewn for miles. hundreds dying every day, 
and no remedy being as yet discovered to check the 
fearful ravages of the pest. 
terious one and baffles all efforts at restraining its 
deadly progress. Measures are projected for the 
purpose of iimiting the area of its ravages, and a 
strict quarautine will likely be established. Do- 
mestic cattle, which have grazed on the trail of the 
infected herds bave caught the contagion and are 
perishing in scores. The herders come Into the 
city overwhelmed with consternation, as they fancy 
that the scourge is but a forerunner of some pesti- 
lence which will attack human beings, The loss 
will be felt severely by some of the capitalists of the 
Territory who have embarked all they possess in 
cattle, and a continuance of the epidemic at Its 
present dimensions threatens to reduce many of 
them to bankruptcy. 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


The French Academy of Sciences bas raised nearly 
nough money to pay for the Beequerel statue. 


A General Horticultural Exhibition will be held at 
Fravkfort-on-Main from May Ist to October Ist this year. 
Particulars may be obtained by applying to ‘‘ Die Garten- 
bau-Gesellschaft ” at Frankfort-on-Main. 


The Proposed Canal from Bordeaux to Narbonne bas 
been reported on by M. de Lepinay, and it is likely 
to be carried out; it will be about 250 miles long, the 
locks allowing the passage of vessels over 400 feet in 
length. 

We Learn from English exchanges that steel scale, 
which has been almost entirely worthless, is now used 
fur the manufacture of paint for the protection of iron 
and steel from corrosion im any position and io auy 
climate. 

Dr. Werner Siemens has applied electricity to the 
operation of elevators. His system, which operates 
through the transmission of power by the iynamo- 
electric machine, is as safe as the bydraulic system, and 
ig claimed to be far less costly and inconvenient. 


The French Station of the African Association has 
been established by M. Savorgnan de Brazza at Ngbimi, 
on the route from Machogo to Levumba, in the region 
of the sources of the Ogové, in 1 degree 30 minutes S, 
and about 11 degrees E. from Paris, 


The Experiment of irrigating lands in the neighbor- 
hood of Paris with water from the sewers is said to be 
working successfully. Sterile tracts of lands have been 
converted into fertile plains, while no in rease of sick- 
ness among the inbabitants has followed, as was appre- 
bended 

The Dutch Committee, which arranged the North 
Polar Expeditions of the last few years, held a general 
meeting at The Hague a sbort t:me ago, when the resolu- 
tion was passed to collect funds forthe organization of a 
fourth Arctic expedition. In the meantime the com- 
mittee will endeavor to have a steamer built for this 
purpose. 

The French Government bas appointed an engineer 
of the Ponts et Chausées, M. de Villier du Terroge, to re- 
port on the possibility of establishing in Paris under- 
ground railways. The difficulty is in the length of the 
tunnels to be excavated, which will be greater than on 
the Metropolitan Railway, aud the necessity of pro- 
curing smoke consuming engines. 


York (Eng.) bas already begun to make preparations 
for the fifiy-first meeting of the British Association in 
that city on August 3lst next. A meeting is to be held 
on the 26th inst. to appoint a reception committee and 
take other steps in connection with the approaching 
visit of the Association. The local secretaries are the 
Rev. Thomas Adams and Dr. Tempest Anderson. 


M. Vossion, who, it will be remembered, spent some 
time in Burmah, and not long since read papers on that 
country before the French Geographical Societies, has 
lately gone to Egypt to take up the Vice-Consulship of 
Kbartum. During his stay there be is to pay special at- 
tention to the slave trade, and to the best means of 
opening up commercial relations with the Sudan. 


In Siberia, a country so rich in gigantic fossils, the 
pody of a colossal rhinoceros bas been discovered in the 
Werchojanski district. It was found on the bank of a 
small tributary to the Jana River, and was laid bare by 
the action of the water. Similarto the mammoth washed 
ashore by the Lena River in 1799, it.is remarkably well 
preserved, the skin being unbroken and covered with 
long bair: 

The Bulletin de la Société d’Encouragement pour 
UIndustrie Nationale reports thata prize of 1,000 francs 
has been awarded to M. J. A. Martin for his means of 
rendering textiles, paper goods and similar articles un- 
inflammable. For light goods he employs a mixture of 
pure ammonium sulphate, 8 kilos; ammonium varbo- 
vate, 2 kilos; boric acid, 8 kilos; pure borax, 2 kilos; 
starch, 2 kilos, or 0.400 kilo dextrine or gelatine, and 
water, 100 kilos. 

The Publication tn which the results of the determi- 
nation of the South American longitudes by electricity 
have been tabulated by Americao observers bas jast ar- 
rived in Paris. All the positions determined by M. 
Mouchez on the Brazilian coast bave proved correct 
within a difference of 144 seconds of time. These deter- 
mipations were taken by Admiral Mouchez when a sub- 
ordinate officer in the French service twenty years ago, 
by lunar distances, occultations and eclipses. 


At the Greenwich Observatory a very ingenious 
instrument is in use to record automatically the dura- 
tion of sunshine through the day. It consists of a 
glass globe hung within a hemispberical cup of slightly 
greater diameter, the cup being lined with a strip of 
paper covered with stencil ink. The globe is entirely 
exposed upon the roof, and while the sun is shining acts 
as a burning-glass, and causes a continuous line to be 
made upon the paper. Tbis line will be broken, how- 
ever, as often ag the sun’s light is obscured by clouds, 
and thus a record of the amount of sunshine for the 
day will be obtained. 


The disease Is a mys- | 





PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Mme. Marie Bune, of Monaco, has made a 
present to Adelina Patti of a diadem worth 80,000f. 


Rusrnster has begun the first of his four tours, 
Spain. Then he goes to Portugal, to England, to France. 


Tue new Senator, Gorman, of Maryland, was 
once 4 page in the legislative house where he now sits 
as Senator, 


ir is reported that James Russell Lowell is de- 
sirous of resigning the mission to England and returning 


| to his professorship at Harvard College. 


Ir is understood that the late John M. Pinker- 
ton, of Boston, left by his will $200,000 tothe Academy, 
in Derry, N. H., founded by his grandfather 


Queen Vicroria departs from her usual India 
shawl in the wedding gift which she is going to present 
to Princess Stephame. It is to be a magnificently em- 
bossed silver service. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS are being raised for the erection 
at Kohat of a handsome clock tower as a memorial to 
Sir Louis Cavagnari, who was formerly Deputy Commis 
sioner of that district 


Prince Bismarck has taken his son, Count 
Herbert Bismarck, to be bis private secretary. The 


| young man looks exceedingly like bis father, and is said 


to be uncommonly gifted. 


Tue Rev. Dr. John Hall has been asked to go 
to Chicago as pastor of the Firet Presbyterian Church 
and professor in the theological seminary. His salary 
would be $20,000. His pay is now $15,000. 


Mr. H. T. Monroan, of New York City, has 
expressed a wish to erect in Court-bouse Square, Spring- 
field, Mass., a life-size bronze statue of Miles Morgan, 
one of the pioneers who settled there in 1636. 


M. Maspsgro, the eminent professor of the Col- 
lege of France, bas been appointed by the Khéa.ve suc 
cessor to the late Mariette Bey as Director of tne Boulsc 
Museum and of Egyptian Arch@ological Researches. 


Mr. Atma Tapema, the painter, whose skilltuiiy- 
Wrougbt textures are well known in New Yor City, has 
been appointed by the Emperor of Germany a Foreign 
Knight of the Order for Merit (Arts and Sciences D: 
vistou ). 


Rupo.pu or Austria is a fortunate young fel- 
low. In addition to ali his other wedding presents, he 
is to have the historic Castle of Hapsburg. Several 
Bohemian gentlemen have united their money to buy it 
for bim. 


A Montregat dispatch says that Joseph, the 
well-known chief of the Oka Indians, died suddenly at 
Caughvawaga Village. He bas lately been laboring ia 
the service of the Home Mission department of the 
Metbodist Church. 


Sir Wituram Patuiser has introdaced a Bill 
in the House of Commons providing for Government aid 
in erecting factories in Ireland, which, he contends, 
would be the most efficacious way of relieving the dis- 
tress in that country. 


Tue Hon. G. P. Marsh, Minister to Italy, is 
quoted as saying that it costs him, every year to live, 
$1,000 more than the salary —which is a small comment 
on governmental economy. Mr. Marsb says he is get- 
ting old, and 16 not well 


Mrs. Winsor, State Librarian-elect of Indiana, 
has tendered the position of assistant-librarian to Miss 
Marshall, of Madison, who bas accepted Miss Marshall 
is a daughter of the late Hon. Joseph A. Marshall, one 
of Indiava’s most gifted sons. 


Tue Hon. John A. Cuthbert, now a resident of 
Mobile, Ala,, is the oldest living ex-member of Congress. 
He was born in Savannah in 1788, served in the war of 
1812, and served as a representative from Georgia from 
1819 to 1821, sixty years ago. 


Prince Bismarck has recovered his health and 
spirits, and almost daily bas a conference with the Em- 
peror. His burly form is often seen by the pedestrian 
through the lace curtains of the Imperial study as he 
bends tn explanation or inquiry over the writing table. 


Tue Princess Louise will return to her husband 
in May, and the two will join a large party of English 
visitors in a fishing excursion on the lower St. Law- 
rence. The Princess will then, with her English guests, 
visit Manitoba and the Northwest Provinces of the 
Dominion. 


Richt Rev. Atrrep Ouurvant, Bishop of 
Llandoff, is aged 82 years,and is the oldest prelate of 
the Church of Englaod. Sir Moses Montefiore, 96 years 
old, is the oldest baronet in England. The oldest duke 
is his Grace of Cleveland, 77 years, and the oldest earl 
ia the Earl of Buckingbamsbire. 


Miss Marranne Norru, a pretty English art- 
ist, with very high credeotiais, is making a tour of 
the world for the purpose of painting the distinctive 
flowers that grow wild. Sir Joseph Hooker, director of 
the Botanical Gardens at Kew, vouches for her artistic 
powers, her botanical knowledge and ber intrepidity as 
an explorer. 


Tus remains of Thomas Carlyle were interred 
beside those of bis wife in the burial-ground of St. 
Fechan’s Churchyard, in the hamlet of Ecclefechan, 
Scotiand, on February 10th. It was at one time hoped 
that the ashes of the great Scoteman might be fittingly 
deposited in Westminster Abbey, but this honor was de- 
clined by his friends, in unison with his own earnest 
wishes. 


Amone the rich men in Russia, Baron Stieglizt 
is said to be the first, with a fortune of 80,000,000 of 
rubles. After him comes Prince Yussupoff, who owns 
estates in sixteen provinces, yielding a revenue of two 
and a half millions, and the third on the by no means 
short list is Count Stroganoff, the owner of neariy one- 
quarter of the province of Perm, with an annual income 
of one and a half m liions. Case 

Severat of Senxtor Blaine’s admiring friends 
in Cincinnati have sent uim a handsome water-color por- 
trait of himself, painted by the artist Grafton. Over the 
picture is draped the national fiag, and in the lower left- 
band corner appears a plumed knight on horseback. 
Below, in iliuminated text, is ap extract from Colonel 
Ingersoll's famous nominating speech in the Cincinnati 
Convention of 1876. It is an admirable portrait of the 
Senator 


Oniruary.— February 6th — General George 
Peabody Este, who served with distinction in the West- 
ern Army during the Rebellion, in New York, aged 50. 
February Tth__Mra. De Witt Cowdry, daughter of the 
Seventh Regiment, N.G.S.N.Y., at Passaic, N. J. Feb- 
ruary 8th—Hon. Andrew K. Hay, ex-Member of Con- 
gress, and for many years the leading glass manufacturer 
in South New Jersey, at Winslow, aged 73. February 
11th—Admiral Jules Dupre, of the French Navy; 
Jacques Edouard Gatteaux, the French sculptor and 
medalist, aged 92; Lyman Dennison, founder of the 
Grocers’ Bank of New York, at Red Bank, N. J., aged 
85; Dr. William Harkin, member of the Dominion Par- 
lrament, suddenly, in a fit in Parliament Hoase; Mrs. 
General Jobn M. Corse, well-known to society move. 
meats, at Burlington, lowa 
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THE LATE MRS. CROS3 


COL. J. H. ESTILL. 


LARGELY attended 

meeting of editors of 
the leading Southern 
daily journals, lately 
held in Atlanta, Ga., re- 
sulted in the permanent 
organization of the South- 
ern Press Convention. In 
addition to the most pro- 
minent writers and suc- 
cessful publishers of the 
South, there were pres- 
ent at this gathering Hon. 
Erastus Brooks, of New 
York, and J. W. Simonton, 
Esq., who represented the 
Associated Press. Nomcre 
important meeting of 
Southern editors has been 
held since the war. In 
the election of officers of 
the convention Colonel! J. 
H. Estill, of the Savannah 
(Ga.) daily Morning News, 
was made president. This 
gentleman, whose  por- 
traitappears on this page, 
has had large experience 
in similar positions, hay- 
ing been the honored and 
efficient president of the 
Georgia Press Association 
for nearly ten years, and 
still occupying that im- 


FROM 





A SKETCH. 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





(GEORGE ELIOT. )— PHOTOGRAPHED 


In 1867 Colonel Estill was admitted a partner in 
the Morning News establishment, and a year later 
became sole proprietor. Since that time he has 
greatly enlarged the business, erected an elegant 
building, added a lithographic and stereotyping de- 
partment, and commenced the publication of the 
Sunday Telegram, the Southern Farmer’s Monthly and 
the Morning News Library. In selecting Colonel Estill 
president, the Southern Press Convention made 
choice of the most successful newspaper publisher 
in the South, and secured also a most efficient and 
experienced presiding officer. 

Nor does his record find its completeness in his 
professional sphere. Savannah has few citizens 
who are more generally useful or public-spirited. 
While he has never held a political office save that 
of State Public Printer, Colonel Estill has filled and 
now fills innumerable positions of honor and trust. 
He is President of the Bethesda Orphans’ Home 
(Union Society), established by Rev.,George White- 
fleld, the oldest charitable society in America, and 
connected officially with many other organizations. 

Colonel Estill isa gentleman of commanding pres- 
ence, military bearing and popular manners, and is 
a conspicuously handsome member of the Gover- 
nor’s staff. He is an easy writer, and of late has 
developed quite a talent for public speaking in con- 
nection with the Temperance Reform Club, of 
which he is an active member, as well as of numer- 
ous other philanth?opic and humane organizations 
of the present day. His voice and pen are always 
enlisted in favor of such movements. 


THE LATE “GEORGE ELIOT.” 
Ww: have already referred to the death of Mrs. 

Cross (‘‘ George Eliot ’’), with whose literary 
works the American public ie so familiar. Asa 
matter of interest to thegreat body of her admirers 
we give on this page a portrait of the gifted author- 
ess, from a sketch photographed by the London 
Stereoscopic Company. 


HON. WILLIAM B. ALLISON. 


he my B. ALLISON, United States Senator 
from Iowa, is a native of Porry, Ohio, and 


was born in 1829, After taking the course at the 
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HON. WILLIAM B, ALLISON, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM IOWA, 
FROM A PHOTO, BY BRADY. 
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nished. Berlin rugs, rich 
and warm, cover the in- 
laid floors, except at the 
edges; bright open fires 
burn in the grates; the 
mantels are almost un 
equaled in carving; the 
walls resplendent in 
fresco and gilded frames; 
the furniture is beautiful 
and costly, and a thous- 
and lovely things gather- 
ed in foreign travel fill 
every niche. 


MAURICE DENGRE- 
MONT. 


HE greatest musical 

sensation of the year 
in New York has been the 
appearance of the young 
violin virtuoso, Eugenio 
Mauricio Dengremont. 
This wonderful boy, 
who is now only fifteen 
years old, having been 
born on the 19th of March, 
1866, has for several years 
excited admiration and 
wonder in the musical 
centres of the world, 
Critics here and abroad 
have praised him for 
every good quality that 
belongs to a good violin 


portant position. Only 

fifteen years ago Colonel virtuoso. He came with 
Estill Was pressman in scarcely a preliminary 
the extensive printing announcement, his ma- 


and newspaper establish- 
ment of which he is now 
sole proprietor, and to 
which position he has 
worked his way by untir- 
ing industry and native 
talent. Colonel Estill was 
born in Charleston, 8. C., 
October 28th, 1840; com- 
menced life as a newsboy 
in that city; then re- 
moved to Savannah at 
the age of ten years, 
where he finished his ap- 
prenticeship at the print- 


nager trusting solely to 
the appreciation of the 
New York public for his 
popular success. The re- 
sult has shown that his 
confidence was not exag- 
gerated. This musical 
prodigy was born in Rio, 
his father béing a French- 
man and his mother a 
Brazilian, M. . Dengre- 
mont, pére, who was the 
leader of the Imperial 
orchestra at Rio, was the 
first teacher of Maurice. 





When he was six years 
old the young violinist 
began to attract attention, 
and when he was eight 
and a half years old he 


ing business. With the 
exception of a year at 
school and a few years’ 
service in the war, he has 
continued at the business, 

















MAURICE DENGREMONT, THE YOUNG VIOLINIST, PLAYING BEFORE THE IMPERIAL FAMILY OF GERMANY, 


Western Reserve College of Ohio, he studied law and 
practiced until his removal to Iowa in 1857, He was 
a staff officer of the Governor at the breaking out of 
the war, and greatly aided the Executive in organiz- 
ing the volunteer regiments for the fleld. He was a 
member of the Thirty-eighth, Thirty-ninth, Fortieth 
and Forty-first Congresses, and in 1873 succeeded 
James Harlan, ~'nce appointed an Associate Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the United States, in 
the Senate. In 1878 he was re-elected for the term 
ending March 3d, 1885. 

Three men were sworn as members of the House 
of Representatives on the 7th of December, 1863, 
whose lives have been full of coincidences. These 
men were William B. Allison, Jz mes G. Blaine and 
James A. Garfield. From the very day they first 
took the oath they became fast friends, and that 
friendship has not been marred or broken to the 
present time. They were all born on a farm, all 
taught school, all studied law, and all came from 
the Lower House of Congress, and all were promoted 
to the Senate. Of the threo the oldest is much the 
youngest in appearance. Indeed, Mr. Allison, 
though fifty-two years of age, might easily be taken 
for forty, while the othertwo leok old as they are. 
Mr. Allison, personally, is a singularly handsome 
man. For years he was known as the handsomest 
man in Congress, and he looks not a day older than 
he did fifteen years ago. His hair, which is very 
abundant, and of a dark brown color, has scarcely 
a gray thread in it, and in his closely-trimmed 
whiskers (he wears no mustache), there are few 
gray hairs. His complexion is as fair as a school- 
girl’s, his cheeks are red, his nose is large, his fore- 
head broad, high, and protruding, bis eyes are 
dark-brown or hazel, his face free from wrinkles, 
and as winning a smile as ever won the favor of a 
sweetheart almost constantly lights up this young 
face. His figure is of medium height, say five feet 
ten inches, and of excellent proportion. His weight 
is about a hundred and sixty pounds. He dresses 
in extreme good taste and looks to be exactly what 
he is, every inch the Senatorand gentleman. His 
manners are kindly and winning, his voice is sym- 
pathetic, and his habits are those of unremitting 
work. 

Nothing can be more charming than Senator Alli- 
son’s residence in Washington. It is in the very 
heart of fashionable Washington, and is in calling 
distance of the houses of Senators Windom, Morrill, 
Bayard and Edmunds, Justice Miller, General 
Schenck, the Japanese Minister, and many others 
of note. The house itself is of brick and stone— 
three stories and high basement, with a picturesque 
porch to the front door, On the rear an L adds 
greatly to its size. There are four rooms on the 
first floor—large double parlors and two library 
rooms. The house is exquisitely finished and fur- 





1, H, ESTILL, PRESIDENT OF THE SOUTHERN PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
FROM A PHOTO, BY HAVENS. 
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had become « great favorite in his native city, and | 
had attracted the attention of Dom Pedro II., who | 
awarded him the grande medail/e, the collar of which | 
had to be made specially to fit the small neck of .ve 
child, Under the generous patronage of the Em- 
peror, who granted him a pension of 3,000 francs | 
per annum for his education, young Dengremont 
went to Paris and became a pupilof Leonard. He 
had been in the French capital only four months 
when he drew the attention of many famous violin- 
ists Sivori and Vieuxtemps among them —- and was 
induced to appear in public, Under the manage- 
ment of the impresario Hermann, this young vio- 
linist’s career has been a succession of triumphs. 
Always continuing for six months of the year his 
lessons from Leonard, he has during the other por- 
tion of each year traveled almost in every country 
in Europe. Beginning with Scandinavia, where he 
gave eighty concerts, he has visited several cities in 
France, Portugal, Spain, Germany and England, 
everywhere meeting with the same success. In 
Wiesbaden he played three nights before the Em- 
peror of Germany, and in Coblenz he was invited to 
perform by the Empress. Inaconcert in Stuttgart 
Queen Olga was overwhelmed, and called young 
Dengremonta littlecherub. There and in Dresden | 
he received many remembrances, and in Meiningen | 
he was decorated by the Prince himself. His decora 
tions and medals amount to over twenty. He 
came to New York from Brazil, where he was re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm, and made his first 
appearance in America on January 8th. His reper- 
toire includes most of the best known compositions 
for the violin—the Mendelssohn Concerto, De Beriot’s 
7th, Spohr’s 2d, Beethoven's Romanza, Vieuxtemps’s 
Fantasie Caprice, Ernst’s ‘‘ Otello’’ Fantasie, Hun- 
garian Airs and “Carneval de Venice,’’ Chopin's 
Nocturne, Sivori’s ‘* Trovatore,’’ Tarantella and Ro- 
manza, Sarasate’s Spanish Melodies, most of the 
violin compositions of his teacher, Leonard—the 
‘Souvenir de Bade,”” Swedish Melodies, ‘* Marta,”’ 
“Dragon de Villars,”’ and Valse Caprice being the 
most popular—and his oWn little composition en- 
titled “Ma Premitre Pensée.”” The young violinist 
will leave New York on the first of March for a trip 
through the United States. He will first appear in 
Boston 
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THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


THE annual report of the New York Life Insur- | 
ance Company, Which appears in another column 
of this paper, will not fail to gratify all the numer- 
ous and constantly increasing friends and patrons 
of the company. The year’s record shows an in- 
crease in assets of $4,186,982, the total amount now 
exceeding $43,000,000, and an increase in net income 
of $928,034, of which $643,795 was derived from pre- 
miums on policies alone, and the remainder from 
the interest account. The outstanding insurance 
was increased last year $8,309,153, the increase in 
the amount issued during 1880 being $5,131,806. 
The surplus was increased $1,124,724 and, estimated 
by the New York standard, now exceeds nine mil- 
lions of dollars. Every department of the com- 
pany’s business shows strength, solidity and ac- 
tivity, establishing its pre-eminence and confirming 
it in the esteem of investors and the public. Some 
idea of the magnitude of the transactions ofa really 
great life insurance company like the New York 
may be gained from the fact that over a quarter of 
a milion dollars interest has accrued since the 
beginning of the year or its permanent invest- 
meuts, 


FUN. 


TURNING THE TABLES.—The Guv’nor : “* Another of 
these college bills of yours, sirf It’s too bad, agreat 
deal too bad—it shows a want of principle, sir.’’ 
Son and Heir: ** It’s not the wantof principle, dad; 
it’s the want of means to act up to it.”’ 


CONFIDENTIAL FRIEND (to elderly and not un- 
attractive spinster)—* So, dear, you've given up ad- 
vocating women’s rights ?”’ iderly Spinsier : ** Yes; 
I now go in for women’s lefts." Confidential Friend : 
‘‘Woman’s lefts! What's that?’ Ziderly Spinster: 
** Widowers, my dear!”’ 


LANGUAGE IS A CHARMING THING.—Here is a 
specimen of superlative elegance. A young lady, 
speaking of the fiancée of her dearest friend, whose 
hair, like the hay this year, is rather scarce, said : 
“It is not exactly a head of hair; it is a kind of 
mist which is constantly dispersing itself.’’ 


“IF the country would give me as much money 
as it paid for fees for sendin’ me here,”’ remarked a 
vagrant in jail, “I could buy an outfit and go pros- 
pectin’. Instid o’ usin’ me todevelop the resources 
of the country, they stick me in here, and board and 
lodge me three months fur nothin.’ Law’s a queer 
lay-out.” 


A FASHIONABLE lady was unexpectedly left with- 
outa servant. She undertook to make her husband 
a cup of coffee, but it took so iong he asked what in 
the Halifax was the matter with the coffee. “I 
don’t know,” she said, bursting into tears; ‘I’ve 
biled them ’ar beans for a hull hour, and they ain't 
no softer now than they was when I fust put ’’em in 
the pot.” 

DE MINIMIS.—Old Gentleman (musical): ‘‘ Have 
you any plane-tree wood ?”” Timber Merchant (whose 
hopes are raised in anticipation of a good order 
these hard times): ** Yes, sir; pray walk in, sir; as 
fine a stock as any in town, sir. Would you prefer 
it in the plank or in the—ah—log ?”’ Vid Gentleman: 
‘Oh, thanky’, I'm not particular. I want a bit for 
a fiddle-bridge.” 


ELIJAH Q. ALLEN is a very absent-minded man 
A friend went to town the other day, and when he 
got back Elijah asked him: ‘‘ How is old Major 
Bones coming on? Has he changed much of late ?” 
“Changed! He has been dead more than three 
years.”” “That's a fact! I was one of the pall-bear- 
ers at his funeral. I was thinking of old Major 
Snooks, who died about the same time. Has he 
changed much of late ?’’ 


HARD TIMES IN OULD TRIN.—/fat: “Shure, your 
Honor, an’ here’s a foine sample 0’ taters I can let 
yer have at thruppence a stone.”” //is Honor: 
“That's dirt cheap.” Pat: *‘ An’ my frind here 
can let yer have some prime Irish hams at fifty 
shillun a hundredwite.” His Honor: ** Why, that’s 
less than half the usual price; far cheaper than 
American hams, even.’’ /at: “Ah, they haven't 
enough relafe in America; we've been relaved so 
much this distressful year we've niver touched bit 
nor scrap of ourown.”” His Honor; “Send round 
some potatoes and half a dozen hams; and the 
saints grant the distress may last.’’ 


REMAIN AT HOME. 


IF you are suffering from Consumption or Ca- 
tarrh, don’t let your friends or your physician 
induce you to leave home and its comforts for Colo- 
rado or Florida. Send for the Compound Oxygen 
Treatment, It will do more for you than any 
change of climate. In a recent latter from Hon. 
Wm. D. Kelley, introducing a friend, a resident of 
our city, whom he had persuaded to give Com- 
pound Oxygen a trial, he says: “His physicians 
advised him to go to a better climate; but his 
means will not permit this, and I know that the 
climate of Philadelphia, improved by your Com- 
pound Oxygen, wili do him more good than a removal 
to any climate on this continen/, and in saying this / 
speak from my own large experience in California, 
Florida, and in the elevated plains of the country.” 
As Judge Kelley is one of our oldest patients. his 
opinion of Compound Oxygen is of great value. 
Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen, containing 
large reports of cases, with full information, sent 
Sree. Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1109 and 1111 Girard 


| application. 


FRANK LESLI 


FPISK-&SIATCH, 
BANKERS, 
DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


6 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK CITY. 





BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


We are prepared, on the terms mentioned below, to re 
ceive the deposit accounts of responsible parties in good 
standing : 

1, Except in the case of Banks, Savings Banks, or 
other woll-known corporations, or of individuals or 
firms whose character and standing are already 
known to us, we require satisfactory references be- 
fore opening an account 

2. We allow interest at the rate of three per cent. 
per annum, on the average monthly balances, when 
the same amount to $1,000 or over. On accounts 
averaging less than $1,000 for the month we allow 
no interest. 

3 We render accounts current, and credit interest 
as above, on the last day of each month. 


4 For parties keeping regular deposit accounts 
with us we collect and credit United States, Railroad 
and other coupons and dividends, payable in this 
city, without charge; make careful inquiries and 
give the best information we can obtain respecting 
investments or other matters of financial interest to 
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A PRINCELY GIFT! 


_A GORGEOUS PREMIUM!! 


~ 


| SCIENCE TRIUMPHANT ! > 


A 
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them; and in general serve their interests in any | 


way in which we can be of any use to them in our 
line of business. 


5. We do not discount or buy commercial paper, 
but are at all times prepared to make advances to 
customers and correspondents on U. 8S. Bonds or 
other first-class and marketable securities 


6 All deposits are subject to check at sight with- 
out notice. 

Copies of the Eighth 
Concerning Government Bonds” can be had on 


FISK & HATCH 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE has been used with 
excellent success for sea-sickness. 
violent symptoms to yleld and give way to a health- 
ful action of the functions impaired 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES will stop a COUGH 
by directly relieving the irritation of the Throat, 
and will not disorder the stomach like cough syrups. 
Twenty-five cents a box. 


WHY will ladies pay from 50 cents to $1.50 for face 
powder, when they can obtain a better and abso- 
lutely harmless article for 25 cents? We refer to 
RIKER’S AMERICAN FACE POWDER, the best in the 
world. Ask your druggist for it, and take no other. 
This Powder will stand the test of the strongest acids. 
Proprietors and manufacturers, WM. B. RIKER & 
SON, established thirty-four years at 353 Sixth Ave- 
nue, New York. Those who prefer a liquid prepa- 
ration will find RIKER’s CREAM OF ROSES the most 
satisfactory article they can use. 


“UsE Redding’s Russia Salve.” 





IF you suffer from looseness of the bowels, 
ANGOSTURA BITTERS will surely cure you. Be- 
ware of counterfeits, and ask your grocer or drug- 
gist for the genuine article, prepared by Dr. J. G. B. 
Siegert & Sons. ————— 


THAT world-wide rover, Stephen Massett, *‘ Jeems 
Pipes of Pipesville,”” made a temporary halt in New 
York City some nights ago, and gave one of his en- 
joyable entertainments at Chickering Hall. It is 
twelve years since he had appeared here, having 
meanwhile visited Asia. Europe, and the islands of 
the sea, and his many friends gave him, as he de- 
served, a cordial reception. He proposes, we be- 
lieve, to make a tour of the United States, and we 
are quite sure that his agreeable and interesting en- 
tertainments will secure him new friends wherever 
he may appear 


WITH all the convenience, comfort and appliances 
of a first-class’ hotel, which it is, the ST. NICHOLAS 
HOTEL, in New York, unites advantages that render 
it unusually desirable, especially to those who visit 
New York with their wives and families. Its very 
central location and its efficient management are 
features that make the ST. NICHOLAS a popular as 
well as comfortable home for the traveler, and one 
from which none go away dissatisfied. 


DR. Ss. B. COLLINS, of La Porte, Ind., who has 
treated the inebriates of opium, morphia and alco- 
hol with such wonderful skill for the last twelve 
years, still continues to ship large quantities of his 
medicine to all parts of the world. All medicines 
shipped are special prescriptions. 


Baker’s Emulsion quickly checks Night Sweats ana 
Cough, and restores strength. Incipient Lung Troubles 
yield at once, Valuable in Hemorrhages. A trial pleasant 
and benefit certain. Ask = druggist for Baker's 


Emulsion, made by JOHN U, BakER & Co., Philadelphia. 





EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breaktast- 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many beavy doctors’ bills It is by the judi- 
cious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may 
be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keep- 
ing ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a 
properly nourished frame.” —Civil Service Gazette. 


Sold only in soldered tins, % and Ib,, labeled: 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ena. 

Also, EPPS’S CHOCOLATE ESSENCE for afternoon use, 





The BEST and OLDEST of the JUVENILES, 


Frank Leslie’s 


Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly 


SEVERAL CONTINUED STORIES, SKETCHES, ETC., 
TALKS WITH BOYS ABOUT FOREIGN LANDS, 
MONEY PRIZES FOR DRAWING, 
Etc,, eta 


Sold hy all newadealera Price & cents a copy; $250a 
year, postpaid. 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 





Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 
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Brilliants were exhibited side by 
and the highest recompense awarde 
were intermixed with, costly diamond ornaments, and 
society in London, Paris, and all the capitals of Europe. 


with perfect contidence and absolute security, as they possess 
and are the onty Pexrecr Sussrirvurs ror DiaMOnDS OF THE 
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real diamonds of inferior quality. 
these remarkable jewels to their present state of perfection. 


PRESS OPINIONS OF 


“ Their lustre and brilliancy elicit universal admiratio n 
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of the home circle. 


of $2 and nineteen 3-cent stamps prior to April 80, 1881. 


sender to any two of the three premiums, free, 
Earrings, free; or, for @4, we will extend your subscription 
free. 


premiums prepaid in every case. 
ve will return your money promptly. 


| }uyR cos puw 4; doay 


mante Brillianta must not be confounded with the French paste and 
8, with which the country is flooded under the various fancy names given to so-called “ imitation diamonds.’ 
with real diamonds of great valwe at the Paris Exhibition and were awarded a Prize M 
toimitations, They attracted universal admiration, and immediately took the place of, and 
e now worn at the Court balls and upon all occasions among tt 

Diamante Brilliants can be worn at all times, in daylight or gaslicht 





with old mine diamonds, and resemble them so closely that detection is almost impossible. They are superior in every res 

The investigations, experiments, and labor of two generations have been e xpended in 
They are produced chemically by a secret process, known only 
inventors, and they possess all the rare beauty ofthe gems they counterfeit 


"—Court Journal,— 





{ At $2 a year it is the cheapest paper in existence to-day 
We don’t sell Diamante Brilliants; we Give them away to Subscribers, and to Club ERafsers for, The Post. 
Tees -—The Post, one year, and your chotee of the Premiums. 45 4 sample, to any address in the United States on receipt 


For $6, will extend subscription three years, and forward any two of the articles as a premium. 
subscription four years, and send all three premiums, free. 
Nors.—J/ the premiums are not ae represented in every particular, return them at once, and 
J Tue Post has never missed an issue, and as to our reliability we refer to any bank, express 
tiloce, or reputable business house in Philadelphia. gg All premiums will be withdrawn May lst, 1951. — Size of finger can be ob- 
tained by cutting a hole the proper size in a piece of cardboard. — Remittances may be made by P. O. Money Order, Registered 
letter, or Bank Draft. — Specimen copy of Tae Post to any address on receipt of a three-cent stamp. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 726 Sansom Strect, Philadelphia, Pa. 


|AMANTE BRILLIANTS IN WARRANTED SOLID GOLD SETTINGS 


glass imitations, mounted in chea gilt or plated 
Diamante 


edal, 


P 


best 
all the brilliancy and penetrating lustre peculiar to real diamonds, 
FIRST WATER. By their purity and brilliancy they bear coms < 









DIAMANTE BR 


TLLIANTS: 
** Products of perfect purity.”""—Journal Societ 












Tus 13 NOT a CHEAP JEWELRY Apverrisement. 


Of the Arts.——*‘ Certainly far nearer in resemblance to real diamonds than anything we have secn.”—7he Mechani A great 
achievement.’’—Land and Water._—" The refract power is equal to real diamonds of the purest water.’’— World of ence 
——** They successfully fulfll all the purposes for which real diamonds (even of the first quality) are utilized.”"—London Times. —— 
« ——"* Ladies who can afford to wear the real gem will henceforth reserve them for iudoors, for since the advent of *‘ Diamante 
an Brilliants’ things are no longer what they seem.’’—Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 
< The reputation of Diamante Brilliants is permanently established abroad, and we take great pleasure in bringing them pro- 
= minently to the notice of Americans. To doso properly requireseome nerve and a liberal outlay of ca a These magnificent 
2 = stones are imported especially for us, and are set in SOLID GOLD, wade in Philadelphia to our order, by one of the largest 
= S firms engaged in the manufacture of pure gol ewelryin this country. All the stones are set by professional dlamond-setters, and 
¢ 5 es much skill bestowed upon them as with th cious stones, For the purpose of simplifying our business we use but three sizes 
a ofthe New Diamonds. The Ring, warranted solid gold, one-half karatatone. The Earrings, warranted solid 
-~ old, each 1 karat stone. The Stud, warranted solld gold, 2 karat stone. The illustrations give an accurate out- 
a ine of the style and setting, but no illustration or description can give an idca of their rare beauty. THEY MUST BE SEEN TO BE 
== APPRECIATED. A RING, same style and quality of setting, but with an inferior stone, has never been sold for less than $4.00. W 
* * can safely say the same of the Stun; and Eararrnas, of inferior quality and style, have never been sold for less than $6.00. In 
> London, to- jay, Diamante Brilliants, same size stone and quality of settings, are selling for three to four times the prices named 
a” above, and we believe them weli worth each. So MUCH POR THEIR VALUE, 4S WE WANT THIS CLEARLY UNDERSTOOD 
40 ‘What! all this trouble and expense about a Premium for your paper?” Yes,indeed! We can’t select a Premium that will 
| @@_ Please everybody in a day, ors year, perhaps, yet we h nded so much time, thought, and labor on these — we are having 
™ «= the scttings made, and the mounting under our own roofa yst—we feel emphatically they will make every recipient happy. We 
=* are ambitious to gi Tus Post the largest circle of readers of any week!y on the Continent, an i we propose to work for it, spend 
“ money for it, and use every honorable means to attain our object. Tus Post is not an experim it is the oldest literary and 
® family paper in America—now in its sixtieth year— and our Superb Diamond Premium offers deserve more attention than 
oa the many tempting promises of irresponsible partics. Tu Post is a large, sixteen-page weekly, and aims to interest every member 
oe 
= 
- 
. 


A elub of two subscribers to The Post, one year, accompanied by 
$4, entitles the sender to either the Ring, Stud, or Earrings, Free. 
A elub of four, one year, and $8, entitles the sender to the Ring, Stud, and 


A club of three, one year, and @6, entitles the 


two years, and send either Ring, Stud, or Earrings as a premium, 
For 68, will extend 


All premiums sent by registered mail. Postage on paper and 


Address, 





Brain and Nerve Food. 


GOOD HEALTH TO BRAIN AND BODY. 
Physicia:s have prescribed 300,000 packages, 
For sale by Druggisis, or by mail, $1 


VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


Composed of the Vital or Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox- Brain and W heat- Germ. 
IT GIVES VITALITY TO THE INSI/FFICIENT BODILY OR MENTAL GROWTH OF CHILDREN; FEEDS THE 
BRAIN AND NERVES; PREVENTS FRETFULNESS; GIVES QUIET, REST AND SLEEP, 
LEAKNS NO LESSONS, AND IS EXCUSABLE IF PEEVISH. 


AN ILL-FED BRAIN 
RESILkESS INFANTS ARE CURED AS IT PROMOTES 


IT IS A CURE FOR NERVOUSNESS AND DEBILITY IN YOUNG OR OLD. 


F. CROSBY, 664 & 666 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 





For Breakfast | 


CHOCOLAT 
MENIER. 


Sold Everywhere. 
PARIS AND LONDON. 


New York Depot 286 Greenwich St. 


ON’T fail to see LOUIS ALDRICH and CHAS. T. PAR- 
SLOE in the best American play, **MY PARTNER” 


























OUR BEST REWARD. 
Winston, Forsytuz Co., N.C., March 1,,, 1880. 
Gents—I desire to express to you my thanks for 
your wonderful Hop Bittcrs. I was troubled with 
dyspepsia for five years previous to commencing the 
use of your Hop Bicsass some six months ago. My 
cure has been wonderful. I am pastor of the First 
Methodist Church of this place, and my whole con- 
regation can testify to the great virtue of your 
jitters, Very respectfully, Rev. H. FERgpee. 
Bay City, Mich., Feb. 3, 1880, 
Hop Bitters Co.:-1 thinkit my duty to send you 

a recommend for the benefit of any person wishin 
to know whether Hop Bitters are good or not, f 
know they are good he general debility and indi- 
gestion; strengthen the nervous system and make 
new life. 1 recommend my patients to use them, 
Dx. / . Pratt, Treater of Chronic Diseases, 

Send for Circulars of Testimonials, to 
HOP BITTERS MANUFACTURING CO, 

Rocheste -, N. Y., Toronto, Ont,,or London, Eng, 


a 








week in 300 newspapers for $10 100-page pamphiet 
free. GKO, P. ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce St, N. Y. 





THE PUBLIC, 
BOKER’'S BITTEKS. 
BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS AND IMITATIONS 
In accordance with the desire frequently expressed, 
both in the United States and abroad, these Bitters, so} 
ong and justiy celebrated for their fineness as a cor- 
dial, and ior their medicinal virtues against all dis- 
ases of, or arising from, the digestive organs, wil! 
henceforth be put up and sold not only in quart, but 
ALSO IN PINT BOTTLES, 
for medicinal, family, traveling, and other purposes. 
fo be had at all the principal druggists’, grocers,’ 
liquor-merchants’, et. L FUNKE, Jr, Sole Agent, 
New York, 78 John Street Post O'lice Box 1.029. 
CAR COLLECTORS—I will eend you 25 samples of 
25 sets of the most elegant adverti<ing cards 
ever seen for only 20cta). L. Hatnaway, Brockton, Mass. 
and sirictly pure. Refers to ail 


DANDY: 











Send one, two, three or five dol- 
lara for a retail sample box, ete,, 
by express, of the best Candies 
in America, put up elegantly, 





Cc. F. GUNTHER, Confectioner, 78 Madisou St , Chicago. 


The Unrivaled Illustrated Family 
Paper. 


Frank Leslie’s 


CHIMNEY CORNER, 


Its Literary and Artistic Attractions are 
brilliant, ag novelties are presented in Constant succes- 
sion ; it best suits the wants of families 

As a Story Paper it is without a successful rival; 
the department of fiction contains serial novels by the 
most popular writers in this country, and wherever our 
language is spoken ; but in addition to this, the informa- 
tion conveyed in every number is of the highest inter- 
est, and given in the most attractive form to win readers 
among old and young. 

The Serial Novels, Short Stories, Sketches 
of Foreign Life and Travel, etc,, are contributed 
by such popular writers as—John Habberton, Author of 
“ Helen’s Babies’’; N. Robinson, Author of “ Thay 
Mother-in-Law of Mine,” ‘The Janitor’s Daughter,’ 
etc.; Etta W. Pierce; Christian Reid ; Meta Victoria 
Victor, author of “The Dead Secret”; M, T. Caldor; 
Frank Lee Benedict ; J. W. De Forest; Corry Carew, 
Author of * Belle Bodkin of Ballyboden”’; Prof. H. @ 
De Mille, etc., etc,, etc. 

Biography, all that is wonderful in Art and 
Nature, Anecdotes of celebrated personages, Sci- 
ence divested of technicality, Poetry, etc, etc, are 
embraced in the contents of each number, and all accom- 
panied by Illustrations executed in the most refined 
style. 

The CHIMNEY CORNER is a paper of high 
character, as its unwaning popularity surely attests 

Each Namber contains sixteen pages of reading 
Matter, with eight pages of admirably executed illustra- 
tions 








Published every Monday, and for sale by all 
newsdealers, price 10 cents, Annual subscription, $4; 
three months, $1—sent postpaid, 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
53,55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 


A LIGHT, PLEASING PERIODICAL. 
Frank Leslie’s 


PLEASANT HOURS. 


A Pictorial Monthly, 


FILLED WITH 


DELICHTFUL LITERATURE. 


STORIES, 
(Complete in each number, and bandsomely illustrates), 





No one should start on a Journey without 
acopy of ‘Pleasant Hours.” 





For sale by all newsdealers, price 15 cents. Annual 


subscription, $1.50, postpaid. 





Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York, 
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ANCHOR LINE 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
NEW YORK AND GLASGOW 
From Pier 20, North River, New York. 
CIRCASSIA, Feb 19,9A M, | FURNESSIA, Mch.5,9 A M. 
DEVONIA, Feb. 26, 3 P.M. 
These steamers do not carry cattle, sheep or pigs 


ANCHORIA, Meh. 12,3 P.M. | 


Cabins, $60 to $80. Excursion Tickets at reduced rates, | 


Second Cabin, $40. Steerage, $28. 
TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL OR DERRY. 


NEW YORK TO LONDON DIRECT. 
From Pier 46, North River, Foot of Charles Street. 
UTOPIA, Feb. 19, 9 A.M. | AUSTRALIA, Feb. 26, 3 P. M. 





Cabins $55 and $65, according to accommodations, 
Cabin Excursion Tickets at reduced rates 
Draits issued for anv atnount at current rates. 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents, 7 Bowling Green, 


LANDRETHS’ 
are 
for Catalogue and Prices The Oldest 


178 SEEDS '': BEST {Aol 
and most extensive Seed Growers wn the 


If not sold in your town, you can get 
United States. DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, Phila.,Pa 





them by mail. Drop us a Postal Card 





The New Improved Self - Inker 


$2 CHARM PRESS scr 


2x3, with Printing Office, for $3, Six 
larger sizex 3c. stamp for Catalogue 
@ W, U, EVANS, 60 N. Ninth St, Philada, 





WELLING 


Compressed Ivory Mfo. Co., | 


251 Centre St., New York. 
Pool Balls, striped same as ivory, 2\%in., $30 per sct 
‘6 “ SOlid COlOFS.......ese00s 2% 26 - 
BiMave BAI. 006.00 q00sgeseceensces 2% 8 “ 
Warranted for 12 months. 
Also Martingale Rings, Poker Checks, Sleeve Buttons, 
Hair Brushes, Toilet Mirrors, etc. Established 1855. 
Sign Golden Elephant, 


INOW REIADY 





Frank Leslie’s 


Illustrated Almanac 


18sil. 


AN ANNUAL OF BEAUTY AND USEFULNESS. 


PRICE 26 CTS. FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 


THE BELMONTYLE OIL 


Prevents Rust, Tarnish, ete., on Firearms, 
Machinery, Tools, Cutlery, Safes, Saws, Skates, Stoves, 
Haraware, etc, without injury to the polish. In use 
over 10 yeara, Highest testimonials) Sampies, 50 cts,; 
three for $1—sent free of expressage. Send for circular, 


BELMONTYLE OIL CO., Sole Manut’rs, 
150 Front Street, New York. 


ENNESS ‘HABIT 
DRUNK sui's: OPIUMERARzE 
By LESLIE E. KEELEY, M. D., Sur- 
gen &A RR, Dwight, li. sar 


First Steps in Chemistry. 


A 96 pp. book, well illustrated, containing a series of 150 
Brilliant Experiments, sent free for 6 one cent stamps. 
Chemical Cabinets, with material for performing 50 to 
100 Experiments, from 25 to 50 cents. Eve: inducement 








Books Free. 





FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED > NEWSPAPER, 


KOR SALE, 











“INTEBERLAKEWN?Y 
THE COUNTRY HOME or 
THE LATE FRANK LESLIE, ESQ., 


Consisting of 62 acres, situated on LAKE SARATOGA, and 


extending back 


to Lake Lonely. 


The house contains twelve rooms, gas and water. 

The stable, finished in fine woods, has six box-stalls. 

Finely appointed billiard-room, and three handsomely fur- 
nished sleeping-rooms over coach-house. 


Gardener's cottage. 


Conservatories profusely stocked with rare plants. 
The furniture, steam-yacht, sail and row boats, French 
omnibus, etc., will be sold with the place. 


Apply to 


HOMER MORGAN, 2 Pine Street; or, 





V. K. STEVENSON, 25 Pine St., and 661 Fifth Av. 


STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment, 


Office, 5 & 7 John Street, New York. 

1199 BroaDway, near 29th St,, New York. 
279 FuLtron Street, Brooklyn. 

47 Norra Erouta Srreer, Philadelphia 
110 Wrst Battimorg Street, Baltimore. 

Dye, Clean and Kefinish Dress Goods and Gar- 
ments, 

Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, etc., of all 
fabrics, and of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or 
dyed successfully without ripping. 

Gentiemen’s Garments Cleaned or Dyed whole. 

Curtains, Window Shades, Table Covers, Carpets, etc., 
cleaned or dyed, 

Employing the best attainable skill and most improved 
appliances, and having systematized anew every dejart- 
ment of our business, we can confidently promise the 
best results and unusually prompt return of goods 

Goods received and returned by express and by mail. 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 


5 & 7 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 


BRANCH 
OFFICES: 





iven to persons desirous of studyin; he 
™ F. LOWEY, 90 lith St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 





SCHMITT & KOEHNE, 
Central Park Brewery 


Bottling Company 


Brewery, Bottling Depart- 
ment and Office, 159 —165 
East Fifty - ninth Street, 
ice-house and Rock-vaults, 
Fifty -sixth and Fifty - sev- 
enth Street, Avenue A and 
East River, N. Y. 


BOHEMIAN and LAGER BEER. 

The finest Beer for family use. The best Shipping 
Beer in bottles, warranted to keep in any climate for 
montbs ard sears. 


JUDGE 








By sending 35c. money or 40c, postage 
stamps, with age, you will receive by 
FOR return mail a correct picture of your 
|future husband or wife, with name 
and date of marriage, Address, 


YOURSELF W. FOX, Box 38, Fultonville, N.Y, 


CARDS. Bran New Styles. Conga Goreg Sil 
ver Fir, Folding Flowers, Velvet ies, Dew- 

drop, A lis, Birds, &c., with name, 10 cts, 
Prettiest 











designsand most beautiful colors, ever sold. 
NORTHFORD CARD FACTORY, Northford, Conn, 


RUPTURE 


Relieved and Cured by Dr. J. A. SHERMAN’S Method, 
without the injury trusses inflict, and without restriction 
from exercise or labor, 

HIS BOOK on Rupture gives the most reliable proofs 
from distinguished professional gentlemen, clergymen 
and merchaats, of his successful practice and popularity 
therefrom, throughout this country and the West Indiea 

The afflicted should read it and inform themselves. 

It is iliustrated with photographic likenesses of ex- 
tremely bad cases before and after cure, and mailed to 
those who send 10 cents, 

OFFICE, 251 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


AMMARIAL BALM restores and develops the 
bust. Warranted sure and safe. Price, $1. New Eya- 
LAND Mepical LnstiTuTs, 24 Tremont Row, Boston, haas, 
Gold and Silver Chromo Cards, with name, 10e,, 

2 post-paid. G, I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y, 


Read the new story **What a Day May Bring Forth,” 
just begun in the March Number of Frank Lxeutr’s 
Lapy’s MaGazinz, Published on the 15th. For sale by 
all newsdealers, 














WFERRY &¢2 
: TED. 
(SLT 






Will be mailed rree to all applicants, and to customers without 
ordering it. It contains five colored plates, 600 engravings, 
about s, and full descriptions, prices and directions oe 

lanting 1 varieties of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Plants, 
Reo, etc. Invaluable to all. Send for it. 


a 
D.M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


MUSTACHE AND WHISKERS, 
DYKE’S BEARD ELIXIR did this sud 4 Bofors, 














Friis will do it.on either bald head or bai 


8 fer Oe stamps oF miver 
ING PRESSES, Types and Ma- 


ORI N terial. Send two 3c, stamps for cata- 


ogue. B. O. WOODS & CO., 49 Federal St., Boston, Mass, 


Imitation Gold Watches. 
#3 $10, $15, $20 and $2 each; Chains $2 
es 








2 to match. Jewelry of the same, Sent 
.O.D., by Express. Send stamp for Illus- 
trated Circular. OOLLINS METAL WaTOs 
Factory, 335 way. N. ¥. Box, 3696, 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 


Presses and outfits from $3 to $500 
Over 2,000 styles of type. Catalogue and 
reduced price list free. 


H. HOOVER, Phila., Pa. 


Inthographed Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, 10¢. 
Name in fancy type. Conn. Caro Co., Northford,Ct. 


















A YEAR and ex 
Address, P. 0. 


nses toagents, Outfit free. 
$772 ICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 
CABRCE GOODS.—Books, Photos, &c. Sample 
Catalogue 3c. Pariés Book Co., Chicago, Il, 





7 Cards,Chromo, Motto, Rose: etc. , all new style, name 
@onl0c Ag'ts samples 10. G. A. Spring, Northford,Ct, 








¢) CHROMO, Landscape, etc., Cards, 106, 10 Packsand 
52 ag’ts sample book, $1. Star Card Co. ,Clintonville,Ct, 


$5 to $20 
5 





per day at home, Samples worth $5 free. 
Address, Stixson & Co., Portland, Maine. 





Gold & Floral Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, 10c, Agents 
big ontfit, 10. CARD FACTORY, Shelton, Conn. 





Elegant Genuine Chromo Cards, no two alike, 
with name 10c. SNOW & CQ, Meriden, Conn, 


5 


5 
6 





Chromos, no two alike, 10c, Agents sample book 
given with 10 packs. Wisk & Co,, New Haven,Conn. 





FINE Gold, Silver, Motto, Floral, Shell, Chromo, 
etc, Cards, name on 10c, Winslow & Co., Meriden,Ct. 





SECRETS WORTH MILLIONS? B4 
- rious Hea! Heety 


tices Stee ee 


GENUINE 








5 All gold, silver, shell, motto and floral chromo 
cards, in beautiful colors, with name, lic, Ageni’s 
sample book, 25c. Star Printing Co,, Northford, Conn. 


50 
9) 





CHROMOS, name in new type, 10e. by mail, 
40 Agts. Samples,10c, U.8,Carp Co. ,Northford,Ct, 





Gilt Edge, Chromo, Suowflake, Glass. Lace &c Cards, 
Name Un 10c. Franklin Prt'g Co., Fair Haven, Ct. 





| THE MOST POPULAR OF THE ILLUSTRATED 





WEEKLIES. 
Frank Leslie’s 


Illustrated Newspaper 


Hpitomized History of our Times---The Current 
Events of the Pay (Political, Social, Scientific, 
Commercial, etc., ete.), at Home and Abroad, 
Recorded and Admirably IUustrated. 





This favorite periodical has reached its FirTY SECOND 
volume, and for the year 1881 will be more attractive 
than ever. The contents consist of able editorials on all 
subjects of public interest. In its columas will also be 
found Domestic and Foreign News of the Week, Personal 
Gossip, Musical and Dramatic Items, the Money Market, 
interesting Serial and sbort Stories, Sketches, Biogra- 
phies, etc., etc., together with admirable Cartoons, 
humorously hitting off peculiar iocidents, prevailing fol- 
lies, foibles, etc. 





‘There is more literature sent out from Frank Leslie's 
Publishing House in the way of periodicals than any other 
in the United States, and it is of that popular kind which 
pleases all ages and classes—even those who cannot read, 
tor FRANK LESLIE 8 ILLUSTRATED NewsPaPsR would make 
a Sandwich Islander’s eyes sparkle with delight as he 
looked upon the large number of attractive woodcuts.’ — 
Wytheville (Va,) Enterprise. 

“FRANK Lesiie’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER is now, as 
it long has been, one of the best and brightest of the 
pictorial papers published in this country, In addition 
to many pleasing illustrations that relate only to the 
most interesting passing events, timely editorials, enter- 
taining stories, and well-prepared miscellaneous matter 
may be confidently expected in every issue.” —Courter, 
Gt. Barrington, Berkshire, Mass. 


“ Frank Lesiig’s ILLUSTRATED NEwsPaPER Oflers new 
attractions every week, It is ably edited, fair and im- 
partial tn its criticisms of men and measures, and gives 
all the foreign and home news in circulation. It is worth 
many times the price of subscription every year to its 
patrons.” —Dysart (Iowa) Reporter. 


Published every Wednesday. To be had at all news- | 


deulers’, price 10 cts, Annual subscription, 
$4, postpaid, . 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing Houss, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York, 








Agents Wanted. 


$72 A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made, Costly 
w Outiit free, Address, Trug & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


$390 
$6 
50 8. 

40 : 


The LATEST WINTER FASHIONS Just 
Received from Paris, 
IMPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR 








~~ 








A MONTH—AGENTS WANTED—75 best 
selling articles in the world; 1 sample 
free. Address Jay Bronson, Detroit, Mich. 
a week in yourown town Terms and $5 outfit 
free, Address, H. Hatiett & Co., Portlaod, Maine. 








All Gold, Chromo and Lit'g. Cards, (No 2 Alike.) 
Name On, 10c. Clinion Bros,, Clintonville, Conn. 





ELEGANT CHROMO Cards, New Styles, 10c 
Agents wanted. L JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y. 





LADY'S JOURNAL, 


Most Popular, Artistic, and Entertaining Weekly 
Journal of Fashions in America. 


In the Department of Fashions accurate re- 
poi ts, with illustrations, are given of 


‘*‘WHAT NEW YORKERS ARE WEARING”: 
LATEST STYLES OF COSTUME FOR MISSES, 
AND LITTLE GIRLS AND BOYS; 
THE LATEST STYLES OF PRUMENADE, CARRIAGE, 
VISITING, ss AND HOUSE 
1L H 


THE 


ETS ; 
THE LATEST STYLES OF SHOES, SANDALS AND 
BOOTS ; 


With ample Descriptions and Illustrations, 


The Literary Department consists of a choice 
variety of articles, especially interesting to females— 
serial and short stories, sketches, impromptus and pas- 
quinades ; gossip, social and personal ; items o! interest, 
sparks of mirth, poems, highly amusing cartoons, etc 

The Embellishments are numerous, and in the 
highest style of art. 





Published every Friday, price 10 cents; or yearly, $4, 
postage free. 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
- 53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 





Attractive, Useful & Interesting Reading 
for Everybody. 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 


CONDUCTFD BY 


REV. ALFRED TAYLOR. 


THE CHEAPEST SUNDAY MAGAZINE IN THE 
WORLD. 


—e 


The March Number Now Ready, 
With the following rich and varied table of 
Contents: 


‘OUR HOME HEATHEN,” By the Editor, 
llustrations. 

‘“SCENES ON THE DANUBE.” 

*‘ JOSIAH, KING OF JUDAEL” 

“ONE TRUE WOMAN,” A Historical Sketch. By 
Hattie W. Arnold. Illustrated. 

‘““WANTED, AN ORGANIST.” 
Garrett, Six illustrations 

‘a GLANCE AT THE CITY OF PARMA.” Illustrated. 

‘‘A SEVENTY-THOUSAND-DOLLAR DISCOURSE.” 
By the Rev. D, R, Frazer, D.D, Illustrated. 

“THE KANGAROO IN ITS NATIVE WILDS.” 
illustrations 

“THE HOME PULPIT—THE SUPERNATURAL SUC- 
CESS OF CHRISTIANITY.” By Rev, C. N. Sims, D.D. 

‘*EVE’S TALK WITH THE SERPENT.” By Rev, J. 
M. Whiton, D. D.—E£tc,, etc 

SERIAL AND SHORT STORIES, SKETCHES, ESSAYS, 
Erc.--‘*Out of the World,” by Mrs. Robert O'Reilly 
(Chap. X to XIL); illustrated, ‘*Do.°’; illustrated. 
“Little Inquisitive”; illustrated, ‘+The Prophet's 
Guard”; illustrated. ‘Women of the Orient,’’ by Rev. 
Ross C. Houghton, M.A, ‘*The Martyrdom of Ignatius” ; 
illustrated ‘The Rev, Jehoiakim’s Wooden Wedding,’’ 
by Josephine Pollard; illustrated, “About a Silver 
Bell,” by Frank H. Converse; illustrated. “The Fight- 
ing Lion of Ancient Rome’’; illustrated, ‘* How to Be- 
gin a Sunday-school,”” by Parsop:cus. “The Mixed-up 
Sunday-school.”” **The Boys and their Tobacco,”’ by 
Parsonicus ; illustrated, ‘‘My Sparrow Friends”; illus- 
trated. « Joy in the House of the Lord.” “The Alco- 
hol Fiend,” by Elfin Hall—ete., etc. 

POEMS.—** God’s Way is Best.” ‘He Giveth Snow 
Like Wool,” by Mrs J. @. Burnett. “The Mountaineer”’ 
Prayer,’’ by Lucy Larcom. “Sabbath Hours’’ ‘*Do- 
mestic Missionary Hymn,”’ by Rt Rev, Thomas H, Vail, 
D.D., Bishop of Kansas “And Wished for the Days. 
«4 Slumber Song.” ‘‘My Friend.” -* Waiting.”” “ For- 
giveness.” ‘ Domestic Love,’’ by George Cyrol ; illus- 
trated “Across Strange Waters,’ by Louise Chandler 
Moulton. “A Kiss anda Smile.”” “The Common Peo- 
ple Heard Him Gladly ’—ete., etc 

MISCKELLAN Y.—" Conversation,” ‘* The Natmeg Tree 
and its Fruit”; illustrated. “The Copestone of the Co- 
logne Cathedral”; illustrated ‘Nearer, my God, to 
Thee.’’ “Choate and the Turkey.” “A Mean Collec- 
tion.”? **The tiigh Altar of the Cathedral of Saragossa” ; 
illustrated ‘A Bad Delivery.’’? ‘Frauds Exposed.” 
“The Bible since Wycliffe’ ‘Christianity in Busi- 
ness,” by Rev. H.S Brown. “Christ and the Soul”’ 
“Atheism and the Young,” by Rev. David Swing, D.D. 
“For Whom Christ Died,” by Canon Farrar. ‘‘ Rum 
the Master.” “ Eternity Always Present.”’ **The Snowy 
Owl”; illustrated, ‘A Japanese Hermit at Kioto”; il- 
lustrated--etc., etc. 

*‘Harp Ptaces IN THe Bists,’’ by Rev. Charles F, 
Deems, DD. “Tas Iyvattp’s Portion anv THovcaTs 
FOR THR AFFLICTED.” ‘* TEMPERANCE TALK,” ‘‘Tag Lats 
Dr. Cuarin’’; illustrated. ‘*Tus Imprisongp CLERGY- 
mEN’’: illustrated, ‘INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY - SCHOOL 
Lessons.” “GLopses aT THE Retigiovs Wortp— At 
Hows axD Aproap.”’ ‘Eprror’s Portro.io.” *‘ Mosic— 
Esperanza,” by Augusta Browne Garrett, 


Eight 


Ten illustrations. 


By Augusta Browne 


Four 





128 PAGES QUARTO—NEARLY 100 ILLUSTRATIONS 


Single copy, 25 cents ; yearly subscription, $3 ; 
six months, $1.50 ; four months, 
$1— postpaid, 


SEND 2 CENTS FOR A SPECIMEN COPY, 





Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York, 





456 


THE FARCE 
“ Major D. 





OF CIVIL 


G. Swaim, of Ohio, whom Mr. Hayes has nominated to be Judge 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


Wis | 


ily 


SERVICE REFORM. 


Advocate General. 


will reach that office by stepping over the heads of six senior officers who are better known 
and better appreciated in the service.”’"—Daily Papers. 





Awarded First Premium at American 


HIE RS’ 





FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 


&@ Send for Price-List, naming your County and State, 





CiK/E 
P|E|R/F\|E|C|T 
BiA| K| 1 |N 
PIO 


WIDIEIR 





























NY. Central & Hudson River R.R. 


THE BEST ROUTE EAST OR WEST. 
Through Cars between -- ee or Boston and Chicago 


See NIAGARA FALLS, SARATOGA and 
the HUDSON. 


C. B, MEEKER, General Passenger Agent, 








IS MADE FROM PURE GRAPE TARTAR. ITIS 
PERFECTLY HEALTHFUL, anp 11s 
BAKING QUALITIES CANNOT BE SURPASSED, 

For Sale by all Grocers, 
GEORGE V. HECKER & C0., 
CROTON FLOUR MILLS, 203 CHERRY ST., N. Y. 





BLISS’ AMERICAN WONDER PEA 





Extra Early, Bay: Dwarf (S to 10 Inches), Re- 
© Bushing, Exquisite — 
Acknow' Ma nit to be the best and earliest Pea grow 

Editor of American Agriculturist says: “Very early, caatniibes 
and good ; quality not to be surpassed.” 

CAUTION.—As there is another Pea in the market called 
gs onder,” send to us and get the genuine Bliss’ Amer- 
ican Wonder. Observe our fac-simile on every package. 

Prices.—One-fourth = package, 20 cents; pint, 65 cents; 
quart, $1.25; by mail, 

Our Novelty Sheet, Pn me full perticulers, mailed free. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS’ 

HAND BOOK for the FARM & GARDEN. 
300 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
With a richly colored plate of a Group of Pansies, and a descrip- 
tive priced list of 2,000 varieties of Frower and Vecerasie 
seeds—with much useful information upon their culture—150 
ages—mailed to all applicants enclosing 10 cents, which can be 

deducted from first order for seeds. 
Address, B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay Street, New York. 


COLU MBIA BICYCLE 
The Bicycle has proved itself to bea 
permanent, practical road-vehicle,and 
the number iD daily use is rapidly in- 
creasing. Prof and 
men, seekers after health or pleasure, 
AD all join in bearing witness to its merits. 
Send 3c. stamp for catalogue with tn 
list and full information. THE POPE 


re Washington St.. Boston, 
LIQUID PAINTS, ROOFING, 


Steam Pipe & Boiler Coyerings, Steam Packing, 


Mill Board. ._ Sheathing, Fire Proof { Coatings, &c, 


Prive Price Li 


n Descrr 
iH. 1. W. JOHNS, MFC Co. 87 MAIDEN LANE, N.Y 






















AND Nor 
WEAR OUT 
so by Watchmakers, mail, 30 cents. Cir- 
culars free. -J. Bmcu & Co. 188 Dey £ St. N.Y. 
$30 to $1,000; 2 to 32 Stops. PIANOS 
$125 up. Paper free. Address, 


ORGANS 
DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 


fe enn of SPLENDID FLOWERS free 
mail. 1,500 varieties. HOOPES, 
BRo. &T THOMAS, , West Chester, Pa 


$55.66 “ 














“Agente Profit per Week. wii! 
prove it or forfeit $500. $4 Outfit free- 
E.G.RIDEOUT & CO., 10 Barclay St.,N,Y- 


| 





scopes, Barometers, Thermometers, Compasses, 

at reduced prices. R. & J. BECK, 1016 Chestnut 

Street, Phila. Send 3 stamps for Illustrated Cata- 
logue of 146 pages. Mention this paper. 


Se Eye, Field and Opera Glasses, Micro- 





PE !MANENTLY CURES 
™ KIDNEY DISEASES 

LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
. Constipation and Piles. 


Dr. R. H. Clark, South Hero, Vt., says, “In cases 
of kidney Troubles it has acted like acharm. It 
seocuaes many ve nad gangs of Files, and bas 
never failed to 

Nelson Falrehiid, of St. Vt., says, “It is 
|B of After sixteen years of great 
‘ering from rom. Piles and Cestticmens te come 


fra forse in oom “One pack- 


Because it Acts on the LIVER, the BOWELS and 
the KIDNEYS at the same time. 
Bocnuse it cleanses the system of 
isonous humors that develope 
n Kidney and Urinary diseases, Bii- 
Jaundice, Constipation, 
Pies. orin Rheumatism, Neuralgia 
y and nervous disorders. 
KIDNEY-WORT is peer vegetable com- 
pound and can be sent by mail prepaid. 
Ld One package will make six qts of medicine. 
TRY IT Now !: 
| te Buy it at the Druggists. Price, $1.00, 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 
FE 1D Cwitteena post paid.) Burlington, Vt. 








The Best and Cheapest Variety Magazine 
Published. 


Frank Leslie’s 


BupDGETL 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
oF 


HUMOROUS AND SPARKLING STORIES, 
TALES OF HEROISM, ADVENTURE 
AND SATIRE, 

96 Quarto Pages, and over 100 Beautiful 
Illustrations. 





Sold by all newsdealers, price 20 cents a cupy 
Annual subscription, $2, postpaid. 


SEND 2 CENTS FOR A SPECIMEN COPY, 





Frank Leslie's Publishing House, 





ILLUSTRATED 





NEWS SPA PER. 


(Fesrvary 26, 1881. 


THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New-York Life wel 


¥ 
OFFICE, Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY |], I88l-. 
Amount of Net Cash Assets, iil 6. a Pas ass 0 a 38,185,431.68 


wavenee ACCOUNT. 


. .$7,014,819.59 
Less deferred premiums Jan. i 1880... 367 ,989.02—$6 646,830.57 
Interest ne rents, (including realized gains ¢ on real estate 
. 2,635,877.95 
317,989.11— 2,317 ,888.84—$8,964,719.41 


$47,150.151.09 


RS ee 


sol 
Less interest ‘accrued Jan. é 1880. 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including Reversionary additions to same... $1,731,721.37 
Endowments matured and discounted, including Reversionary additions 


to same i . _ 564,579.85 
Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on cancelled policies . 2,203,590.02 
Taxes and re-inmsurances...................0......e.ceeess cooceee 292,424.06 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and physicians’ | “fees 770,804.30 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, &c.. a 322,910.64—$5,806,030.24 
$41,344,120.85 
ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received). . $852,028.10 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks, (market value 
IS 0 oc 0.500000 thee REND vcecece vcccsgtntebees ... 44,925,174.09 
ff ff rr Pere ni oe . 5,029,324.59 


Bonds and peersaoacs, first lien on real estate, (buildings thereon insured 
for $15 ,365,000.00 and the policies assigned to the Company as 
additional collateral security) ..16,464,922.23 








Temporary loans, (secured by stocks, market value, $3,184, 840.00). . 2,491,000.00 
* Loans on existing policies, (the reserve held by the Company on these 
policies amounts to $2,975,000) 597,451.12 
* Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subse- 
quent to Jan. 1, 1881 387,972.13 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection 
(estimated reserve on these policies $440,500. included in — 204,852.99 
BT IE Ss 6-00.05 cocsetetecutes << a wee 5 34,228.23 
Accrued interest on investments Jan. 1, 1881...... 357,167.37T—$41 344,120.85 
Excess of market value of securities over cost $1 ,839,813.96 
* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 
CASH ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1881............... -- $48,183,934.81 
Appropriated as follows: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1881...................... $335, 195.40 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, &C.... 2... 1... eee cece cece e cues 98,761.98 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid, (claims not presented). 108. 643.96 
BR, I IE II: oo 5 6 0.056.050 s0nndnceseccccwense 5,294.25 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing Policies ; participating insurance 
at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non- -participating at 5 per cent. 
Carlisle net premium.................4.--..0+..-++0+0+- .36,473,691.79 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over and 
above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that class . 1,752,165.82 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance................. 6.66. cece cece ees _ 14, 084.62 
$38, 888, 837.82 
Divisible Surplus at 4 per cent........ 2.0.0... cece cece eens $4.295,096.99 


Estimated Surplus by the New York State Standard at 4% per cent., over $9,000,000.00 


From the undivided surplus of $4,295,096 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary 
dividend to a ot policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settle- 
ment of next angual premium. 


During the year 6,946 policies have been issued, insuring $22,229,979. 


Jan. 1, 1877, 45,421. Jan. 1, 1877, at +4 106, 473. 

Number of Jan. 1, 1878, 45,605. Amount | Jan. 1. 1878, 901 887. 

Jan. 1, 1879. 45,005. Jan. 1, 1879, ia 232,144. 

Policies in force / Jan. 1, 1880, 45,705. at risk Jan. 1, 1880, 127.417.1763. 

Jan. 1, 1881, 48,548. Jan. 1, 1881, 135,726,916. 
Death- sere, $1,547,648. Income 1976, $1,906,950. Divisible ( Jan. 1, 1877, $2,626,816. 
1877, 1,6 — 877, 4,867, 457. Jan. 1,1978, 2,664,144, 
claims < 1878, 1 ‘687.6 from 1878. 1,948, roy Surplus at < Jan. 1, 1879, 2,811,436. 
1879, 1,569, $54. 1879, 2, Jan. 1, 1880, 3,120,371. 
paid 1880, 4,731,721. Interest | 1880, 2,317, ‘$88. 4 per cent. | Jan. 1, 1881, 4,295,096. 





TRUSTEES: : 
DAVID DOWs., 


IS FRANKLIN, 
a GEORGE A. ERS. 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM BARTON 


CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
OHN MAIRS, 


WILLIAM A. BOOTH, LOOMIS L. DW. A. WHITTEMORE, 
B. CLAFLIN, ROLERT B, COLLINS, HENRY TUCK, M. 
JOHN M. FURMAN S. S. FISHER, ALEXANDER STUDWELL, 


LLIAM H. BEERS. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CHAS. WRIGHT, M. D., 
HENRY TUCK, M. D., 


R. SUYDAM GRANT 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


President, 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


 srodical Examiners. 
Vice-President and Actuary. 








THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD! 
Frank Leslie’s 


PopuLaR MonrTucy. 


THE MARCH NUMBER NOW READY. 


SCONTENTS : 


“Our Monster Telegraph System.” By Noel Ruthven, 
“How New York Strikes an Englishwoman.” 
“A Dash Through Connemara.’’ By N. Robinson. Nine illustrations. 
“The ‘Trent’ Affair.’’ By an Eye witness. Six illustrations. 

“Oliver Goldsmith.” By Oliver Johnson. Seven illustrations. 

“The Chiffonniers of Paris at Home.” 
**The Story of the Diamond Necklace.” 


Sixteen illustrations, 


Six illustrations. 


“The Pipeappie Trade in the Bahamas.”’ By Mrs, Frank Leslie. Eight illustrati 
AMP ta, owe yng ouds Float, and What the Clouds Say.”? By Siebert Tames Mana. Eight illus- 
ons. —Etc. , 


Serial and Short Stories, Sketches, Adventures, etc., etc.—“ The Amber Witch” 
“The Story of an Advertisement,” by Helen W. Pierson ; : illustrated. "« Judge Not, that Ye be ‘Not Sadged."* by 
Jane G. Austin ; illustrated, ‘In the Schloss Ambras,’’ by Helen W. Pierson ; illustrated. ‘‘ Dies Ire’’; iltus- 


trated. ‘‘Coals of Fire’’; illustrated, ‘I, Leah”; illustrated, ‘Andrea Ferrara”: illustrat * 

Bazaar in Central Asia,” by David Ker, “Jack and Gill’’; illustrated. “One Hundred soanie noean oe Mile 

Georges "’; illustrated—etc., etc. 7 
‘oems.— “Confidence,” by Juste Ollivier. ‘The Realms of the Deep,” Sea Song ; illustrated. ‘ Before 


the Day Breaks.”’ ‘Letty’ 8 Globe,” by Charles Tennyson Turner—etc., etc. 
Miscellany.—‘ £sthetics and Xstheticians”” The Story of Bluebeard,” 
smiths in France.”’ ‘Sir Walter Scott’s Find.”” ‘The Palace of the Inquisition.’’ 
tators.” ‘*The Hedgehog”’; illustrated. ‘*The Dance of the Round of Rice, in Japan”? 
illustrated, ‘‘ What are Beauty and Sublimity ?”’ 
** Recent Progress in Science.” 


“St. Eloi, the Patron of Gold- 
“A Bull Fight without Spec- 
; illustrated, “ Billiarcs”; 
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